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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Great Gift—The Panama Canal Work—Chitcago’s 
Street Railways—A New Treaty with Santo Domingo—Uarest to 
Central America—German: University Data—The New French Income 
Tax—Separation of Church and State—British Politics. 
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Play and Dancing for-Adolescents . . . G., STANLEY HALL. 
| Star Song (Poem) . . . ROBERT UNDERWODD JOHNSON 
A Reply to My Critics . THE “UNDISTINGUISHED HERETIC” 
Hawaii’s Example to California . . . FRANCIS W. DAMON 


The Coming Session in Westminster. . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
L. A. M. BOSWORTH 











Is Jack London A Plagiarist? . . . JACK LONDON 

Beneath the Stript Arcade (Poem) . . . . HENRY AUSTIN 
Men We Are Watching . . . A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 
Rece Prejudice . . 1. 1 te et tw we thle Oe WES 
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Fs EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
“al ¢ Unton Pacific Finance . Dowbloons 

Thirty. Two Millions Blindfolded 

$ Race Prejudice Don Q. in the Sierra 
Our [Institutional Liberty Old Testament History 

' Nostroms Railways, Trusts and Peoples 
The French Situation Pileiderer’s Christianity 
ws a me 





Insurance, Financial, etc. 











Free Proris ‘A coher 


Since . May 1906, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
been’ “entirely free from alcohol. If you 
are in poor health, weak; pale, nervous, ask 
your doctor about ‘taking this non-alcoholic 
tonic and alterative. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


If he has a better medicine, take his. Get 
the best, always. This is our advice. 


The new kind contains no alcohol 


We have no secrets to hide! We publish 
the formulas of all our medicines. 


J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM 


the distinguished musician and violinist, 


























Established 1860 


150 Varieties | Director of ‘the Berlin Regal High School 
of Music, writes as follows regarding the 


| Masons. Hamlin 
EsTERBROOKS || .ORGAN 


The Mason & Hamlin 


Steel Pens | we tour sor ing pel BP ally 


dinary purity ity ad fall fullness of tone, as well 
as for their quick response and elastic touch. 
Without hesitation I count them as the 
very best yet produced. 

(Signed) JOSEPH JOACHIM, 


No other organ approaches the 
: . Mason & Hamlin in the reputa- 
Sold Everywhere tion it enjoys among the world’s 
; most famous musicians, 
The Best Pens Made SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR. 
New York, 139 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 492 Boylston Street, 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


FOUR ASPECTS OF CIVIC DUTY 


By WILLIAM H. TAFT, Secretary-of War. $1.00 net; postage 8 cents 


“The group —_ up a philosophical treatise on Americanism that, quite a - from the national services 
of the writer, would be sufficient to make a reputation. But, on the other hand, the real importance of the 
—— lies ooely fn the fact that Mr. Taft talks as a man of vast experience’ and kmowledge.”—New York 

‘wn. 


THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 


By MRS. CHARLES BROOKFIELD. Illustrated, $5.00 net 


A brilliant account of the remarkable group of young men at Cambridge University, 
which included Tennyson, Buller, Lord Houghton, Trench, John Sterling and Sped 
ding, made up of letters and reminiscences of the most entertaining kind, delightfully 
written by the author of “Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle.” 


“It deals with the same group of brilliant men [as‘Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle’], and is surroynded 
by the same cheerful and admiring spirit."—New York Tribune. 


COREA: THE HERMIT NATION 
By WILLIAM ELLIOTT _GRIFFIS Llustrated, $2.50 


In this new edition of this important book there is an additional eo giving condi- 
tions down to 1906, and a new corrected map. 
“The work bears witness to a vast amount of well-directed labor, while it is closed with a rare charm for 
ral reader, whose curiosity regarding a long isolated nation will be satisfied ; it is also sure of a respect- 
ful and grateful reception from the student of history, ethnology and philology.’ —Wew York Sun. 


PEER-GYNT 91.00 


With an introductory essay by WILLIAM ARCHER. A new volume in the complete 
edition of the works of HENRIK IBSEN, edited with introduction by William Archer. 
Each volume sold separately. Eleven volumes in all. 
“The typography is excellent and the volumes are of convenient size.”"—New York Sun. 
“These introductions will do much to reveal to the reader the spirit in which the dramatist works.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
STUDIES IN PICTURES 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMOUS GALLERIES. 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake,”’ The Making of Pictures,” etc. 


A clear account of the conditions under which the works of the great masters are seen 
today, with critical and illuminating ideas in regard to the different varieties of paintings. 
An invaluable book for the traveler and lover of pictures. 

$1.25 net, postage extra 


By John Fox, Jr. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


On New Found River A tale of treasure seeking of a highly original and ab- 
By Thomas Nelson Page sorbing kind. The individuals who make up the extraordi- 
Whispering Smith nary band of treasure hunters, the clues that led up to the 
By Frank H. Spearman expedition, the discovery of Poison Island and what was 
The Tides of Barnegat found there make a thrilling story, brightened with the 
By F. Hopkinson Smith whimsical humor of the delightfully unusual characters. 
31.50 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


A LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE 


A Marvelous Work by a Famous Scholar 


The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 


Editor-in-chief, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, A.M., LL.D. 


HE last and greatest work of this eminent author ; specially designed and compiled for the professional man, 
the busy man and all lovers of the world’s choicest literature. Its great value is appreciated in every 
home where knowledge, culture, refinement, and intellectual development are desired. 

It gives the biography and bibliography of all the prominent authors of all lands and all ages, showing their 

trials, their successes, their ambitions, and their accomplishments, with estimates of oo ae in literature. 

Presents the masterpieces and selections from each author in an entertaining and instructive manner, so that 
the possessor of the library has at all-times at hand the most complete literary reference work in the world. 

ntains a remarkable portrait ery of world renowned authors and illustrations of famous masterpieces of 
literature, by famous artists, comes one of the most ——— and notable porwe galleries in print. 

The Index is pepnouneed by literary critics to be the most perfect ever devised for ready referenee. It includes 
an Alphabetical Index, Classified Authors’ Index, Subject Index, om ag Index, Bibliographical Index, Pseudo- 
nym Index. The only com sate ineaey, of Unive iterature in print. 

The only roll cali to which all great thinkers of all lands and all ages answer, “‘ Here.” 


In short, it is a monumental collection of the trite, homely, beautiful and rare productions of all the celebrated 


BIOGRAPHERS EXPLORERS NOVELISTS SCIENTISTS 
DRAMATISTS HISTORIANS ORATORS STATESMEN 
ECONOMISTS HUMORISTS PHILOSOPHERS THEOLOGIANS 
ESSAYISTS JOURNALISTS POETS TRAVELERS 


More than 2,300 of the master writers of all lands and all ages and their masterpieces, condensed into one 
stupendous work of twenty-five magnificently bound and superbly illustrated volumes. 
great work is now ready for distribution at the following special introductory prices: 


IN fRODUCTORY OFFER: A 5% discount allowed on all orders on or before March 1st,’07, but not thereafter. 
The Renaissance Edition de Luxe, Three-quarter Leather, $175.00. Full Leather $200.00. 


This Magnificent Edition Can Be Had on Moderate 
Monthly Payments or 10% Discount for Cash. 


The publishers especially recommend this Renaissance Edition, which. in addition to the li 
excellence of the work, is also, from an artistic and mechanical standpoint, the most magnificent pub- 
lication ever presented to the public. 

Sold by the publishers exclusively on subscription. 


“Handy as a Dictionary.” “Hcad and Shoulders Above All Contemporaries.” 


Afteran examination of my Ridpath Library of Universal Literature I believe it to be the most 
complete work of reference which has ever come under my observation. With the country flooded with all kinds of 
encyclopedias and works of a similar character Dr. Ridpath’s work stands head and shoulders above all of its 
contemporaries and I believe it will be looked upon for the next few decades as the standard reference work on 
all literary topics. JOHN A. Woop, JrR., 

Of Miles, Wood & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

A careful examination of my Ridpath Library of Univeral Literature seems to warrant 
an lified dati The work bears on every page the marks of painstaking care and 
expert knowledge, It is as easy to use asa yy This fact, coupled with the accuracy and 

e 





comprehensiveness of the text, est reason for recommending it to the Mfg. Dept. 
general public. L. L. SCHWARTZ, M. D., 114 Fifth Avenue 
ittsburg, Pa. NEW YORK 


1 have just carefully examined Ridpath’s Library of Universal Literature, I would be pleased to receive free 
complete in twenty-five volumes. I am glad to have such a work in my Li > of charge, illustrated sample book of 
sean 3 have the best thoughts of the best writers of all ages—the cream of the best The Ridpath Library and full information 
thinkers brought together in a form suitable for ready refererence. of your great work. 
The twenty-fifth volume—The Index—is especially valuable. 
I have never seen a better arranged Index to any work. 
The subjects arranged under several heads are easily found, even though 
partially forgotten. 
It is a work very valuable to the literary man. CLAY C. RUFF, A. M., 


an. CLAY C ut T eevevecseces 
Curry College, Pittsburg, Pa. CIETY cccceccce oeerereeccoecesece o 
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The a Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich 


Ideal si Fine equipment. Fongense for all colle; 
-~ — I teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrical 
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dent and Superintendent. 


BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 


rziare | oecemsenvouay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., - 
address 


N. S HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 
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THE RELATIONS OF ISRAEL rie 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The remainin; lectures oe “The Relations of Israel with 
Babylonia and or by the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Lan; ges 
in the Union Seminsry, will be delivered in the Adams 
Chapel of the ~_ at 4:30 o cock, as follows: 

Friday, ag: = lations of Literature and Science. 
Weteotey, © aiey te ticletions of Social Life, Law and 


Wednesday, AN ae ef 27—Relations of Re’ 
w yihology : 1 me ations of Religious Be ef: yee 
‘olo 


rael, 
7 March Od 6—Relations of Religious Belief: Char- 
acteristic Doctrines. 
oie oe ee lectures 





are open to the public. 
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BOK s— Books on the WEST INDIES, PANAMA, OUBA, 

and all SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If 
yOu ate interested in any of these countries, write at once for 
our new catalo — SPANISH-AMERICAN Book OomPANY, 200 
William Street, York. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. Hl. ANDREWS (C0., casoice? ac: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS, 
A Swiss, © _pectoaner in Oberlin College, familiar = 
Switeeriand, take a party of boys and y 
for a tramp among the Alps next summer. For pa a 
write to Professor F. leregg, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


For Spring, 
in authoritative styles and 
exclusive models, 
will be shown on 


Saturday, February 16th. 


178 181 567 
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WASHABLE DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 1907 


Our collection, as usual, is very complete, including practically every staple 
. fabric now in vogue, in linen, cotton and cotton and silk mixtures, as well as 


the very latest French novelties. Among the very large assortment, we call 


special attention to the following: 


WHITE GOODS 
Striped and Checked Dimities, 32 in., 25c. to 45c. per 


yard. : 
—~" wmaees French Piques, 31 in., goc. to $1.50 per 
ar 


Imported Madras, 32 in., 25c. to 75§c. 
Dotted and Fancy Figured Embroidered Swisses, 31 


Enbroliered , ae Batiste, 40 in., 85c. to $2.00 


r yard. 
Embroidered Linen, Sheer and Medium Weight, 29 


in., 75¢. to $1.50. 
, LINENS 


Plain Colored Linens, Yarn Dyed, 36 in., 50c. per 


yard. 

Plain Colored French Linens, Yarn Dyed, 36 in., 65c.; 
48 in., goc. yard. 

Plain Colored French Linen Etamine, 27 in., 
yar 


55c. per 





Trade Mark 
COLORED GOODS 


Printed Irish Dimities, 28 in., 25c. yard. 

Printed Irish Linen Lawns, 24 in., 4oc. 

Fancy Check and Striped Cotton Voile, 47 in., 75¢. 
to $2.00 per yard. 

Fancy Colored Embroidered French Batiste, 45 in., 
gsc. to $2.25. 

~~, Taffeta Batiste, Plain Colored, 27 in., 75c. per 
yard. 

Fancy Silk and Cotton Muslins, 27 in., 50c. to 55c. 
per yard. 

Imported Ginghams (D. & J. Anderson), 32 in., 4o0c., 
45c. per yard. 

Printed English and French Percales, 32 in., 25c. to 
28c. per yard. 

Printed French Linens, 31 in., 65c. 

Imported Galateas, 27 in., 45¢- 


FLANNELS 
We especially recommend ‘“‘VIYELLA,” a high-class English Flannel, which is guaranteed 


non-shrinkable. 
, $1.75 per yard. 


It may be had in a wide range of new designs, 31 in. wide, 75c.; 46 in. wide, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 W. 23d Street, N.Y. 





fora Pats box. 








IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address fora FREE Leng aes or 15¢. in stamps 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 80 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell Tit. 








Why risk your savings and theif’ earnings 
by speculative investments? Your money 
ought to earn you 


5% a Year 


The Industrial’ Savings and Loan ‘Com- 
pany is paying this rate and has never: paid 
less in 14 years. 

Free from all speculative ¥¥w or ‘anxiety, 
with ‘unquestioned: security,’.and always in 
your. control and available when needed. 

Start'an account at any time. Earnings 
reckoned for every day your money is in 
our care and remitted by check quarterly, 
semi-annually, or compounded if. preferred. 

Thousands of prudent. men and. women 
have improved and proved this opportunity 
during the past fourteen years. 

We probably can refer you to some one 
in your locality. 

Write for full particulars. 
Under New York Banking 
Department supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL | SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New Yor. 
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Survey of the World 


Relations Mayor Schmitz and _ the 
with Jeben members of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education 
were in conference with the President at 
the White House on the goth. In the 
course.of his journey eastward, the 
Mayor had said to reporters that no Cal- 
ifornian would stand upon technicalities 
if convinced that the welfare of the 
whole. country was in danger. He was 
inclined to make concessions with respect 
to the treatment of the Japanese school 
children if thereby the exclusion of Jap- 
anese laborers could be obtained. No re- 
port of what took place at the conference 
was given to the public, but on the morn- 
ing of the 11th it was asserted, apparent- 
ly upon good authority, that at a second 
conference the visitors would be assured 
by the President that he would use his 
influence to procure a treaty providing 
for the exclusion of Japanese coolie labor 
if they would put an end to discrimina- 
tion against the Japanese children in 
San Francisco. Owing to the publica- 
tion in that city of reports that the Mayor 
had “surrendered,” he received many 
messages from persons there, urging him 
to insist upon exclusion. The Japanese 
and Korean Exclusion League demanded 
that exclusion should be required by act 
of Congress, and not by treaty. Part 
of this message was as follows: 
“League demands exclusion by act of Con- 
gress. Treaty will not exclude. Sovereign 
rights must not be bartered away by promises 
and should not be basis for compromise. We 
will not yield one iota of our rights as a sov- 
ereign people, regardless of cost or conse- 
uences. If President wants to humiliate 
merican flag, let him tell California’s Gov- 
emor to repeal the law, but he cannot coerce 
free Californians to bow in submission to the 
will of the Mikado. Roosevelt’s power will 


not make one white man out of all the Jap- 
anese in the Nipponese Empire.” 

From the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt 
has received a resolution saying that the 
general trend of opinion in Southern 
California is decidedly averse to any dis- 
crimination against Japanese in the 
schools. Richard Olney, formerly 
Secretary of State, has written a long let- 
ter in which he argues that the treaty 
affords no ground for Japan’s claim, and 
that our Federal Government has no 
right to interfere with a State’s school 
provisions. In the Senate, on the 8th, 
Mr. Frazier, of Tennessee, declared that 
if the Federal Government by treaty 
“could rob a State of its right to control 
its school system, the last stronghold of 
local self-government” was gone. If 
San Francisco, he added, could thus be 
forced to take Mongolians into her 
schools, Tennessee in the same way could 
be compelled to receive in her schools the 
negroes of Cuba or Santo Domingo. 

In Japan, all talk of war with the United 
States is called ridiculous and absurd. 
Foreign Minister Hayashi, in an inter- 
view, says there is “not the slightest 
germ of a war spirit in Japan,” whose 
people appreciate President Roosevelt’s 
intentions and rely upon the American 
sense of fairness. It appears that the 
war talk of some of our newspapers and 
politicians has caused “surprise and re- 
gret” in Japan, where leaders of opinion 
say that this country is “the last one in 
the world” with which Japan could be 
induced to fight. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Japanese press finds it difficult 
to account for “the barbarous attitude 
toward innocent children in a Christian 
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land.” The absence of warlike feeling 
has been explained by Baron Kaneko as 
follows : 

“The Japanese understand America better 
than the Americans understand Japan. A 
great majority of the men holding public posi- 
tions here were educated by American instruc- 
tors and have long studied American institu- 
tions. Now, thru the press and otherwise, 
they are helping the people to appreciate the 
difhculty the Federal Government lies under 
in controlling the action of the individual 
States. . - Bushido, Japan’s moral sys- 
tem, insists that a finger shall never be raised 
against a benefactor. Japan owes her position 
among the powers to America. The American 
Government and people, with England, are 
Japan’s best friends. ar is unthinkable.” 


Several bills relating to 
child labor, and resembling 
the bill which Mr. Bev- 
efidge has been supporting in the Sen- 
ate, have recently been introduced in the 
House. By resolution, the Committee 
on the Judiciary was asked for an opin- 
ion as to the jurisdiction of Congress 
ayer the subject. In a report adopted by 
unanimous vote, the committee says that 
“Congress has no jurisdiction or author- 
ity over women or children employed in 


Washington 
Topics 


the States in the manufacture of products 


for interstate commerce shipment.” Mr. 
Beveridge says this is an absurd opinion 
and speaks of the committee as “a sort of 
junior Supreme Court behind which 
members may hide to avoid voting for 
reforms.”———The Service Pension bill, 
the provisions of which we recently pub- 
lished, was passed in the House last 
week by a vote of 196 to 20, and is now a 
law.——lIn preparing the annual bill for 
the postal service, the House committee 
has reduced by about $10,000,000 the 
sum paid for carrying the mails on the 
railways———Senator Heyburn, in a 
speech criticising the administration of 
the public lands laws, asserted in the 
Senate, on the 4th inst., that “the largest 
land grabber is one of the vice-presidents 
of the National Forest Reserve Associa- 
tion of the United States.” The name 
was not given. “He owns more land, the 
title to which was illegally obtained,” 
continued the Senator, “than any other 
man or all other men in the United 
States, and he is vice-president of an as- 
sociation whose president is our worthy 
Secretary of Agriculture.”-——Dis- 
patches from San Francisco say that 
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the Interior Department have. discovered 
very extensive land frauds “involving 
men of wealth, influence and high social 
standing in California.” 
' ws 
John D. Rockefeller 
ee has given to the.Gen- 
oh eral Education Board 
$32,000,000 in securities, which the Board 
will receive on or before April 1st. This 
great gift, is in addition to $1,000,000 in 
1902, and $10,000,000 in 1905, from the 
same source. At a meeting of the Board 
in New York, on the 7th inst., John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., handed to the secretary 
the following letter, signed by himself: 

“GENTLEMEN—My father authorizes ‘me to 

say that on or before April 1st, 1907, he will 
give to the General Education Board income- 
bearing securities, the present market value of 
which is about thirty-two million dollars 
($32,000,000), one-third to be added to the 
permanent endowment of the Board, two- 
thirds to be applied to such specific objects 
within the corporate purposes of the Board as 
either he or I may, from time to time, direct; 
any remainder not sc designated at the death 
of the survivor to be added also to the perma- 
nent endowment of the Board.” 
Before adjournment, the Board prepared 
and forwarded to the elder Mr. Rocke- 
feller a letter expressing its gratitude and 
its deep sense of the responsibility im- 
posed. Parts of this letter were as fol- 
lows: 

“This is the largest sum ever given by a mar 
in the history of the race for-any social or 

hilanthropic purpose. The Board congratu- 
ates you upon the high and wise impulse 
which has moved you to this deed, and desires 
to thank you, in alf of all educational in- 
terests whose development it will advance, in 
behalf of our country, whose civilization for 
all time it should be made to strengthen and 
elevate, and in behalf of mankind everywhere 
in whose interests it has been given, and for 
whose use it is dedicated. 

“We will use our best wisdom to transmute 
your gift into intellect and moral power, ac- 
counting it a supreme privil to dedicate 
whatever strength we have to its just use in 
the service of men.” 

Members present who signed this letter 
were Frederick T. Gates, chairman; 
George Foster Peabody, treasurer; Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, secretary; Robert C. 
Ogden, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Albert 
Shaw, Starr {; Murphy, Edward A. Al- 
derman and Harry Pratt Judson. The 
names of the following absent members 
were affixed by their associates: E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Hollis B, Frissell. 


within the last few weeks inspectors of Daniel C. Gilman, Hugh H. Hanna, Mor- 
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ris K. Jesup, Walter H. Page. With re- 
to the first gift of $1,000,000 it was 
specified that the money should be used 
for the promotion of education in the 
South. The second gift, $10,000,000, 
was to be employed “to promote a com- 
prehensive system of higher education in 
the United States.” From the income of 
it eighteen colleges, nearly all of them in 
the South or Middle West, have received 
gifts amounting of $1,077,500, condi- 
tioned upon their success in obtaining 
three times as much (or $3,232,500) 
from other sources. In co-operation 
with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Board has used a part of its income for 
the instruction of farmers in several of 
the Southern States. It is thought that 
this work will be extended. The Board’s 
aim will also be to assist “the great cen- 
ters of population and wealth which have 
been neglected in our system of higher 
education.” Chairman Gates points out 
that there are forty cities, each having a 
population of more than 100,000, in 
which there are no local opportunities 
for a college education, and that there 
are about 400 colleges situated in small 
country towns. “The most immediate 
and imperative educational need unfilled 
today in the New England and Middle 
States,” he says, “is that of women’s 
colleges.” Men’s colleges are crowded, 
he adds, and the women’s colleges are 
overcrowded. In his judgment, “there 
is absolutely né economical advantage in 
uniting them.” The Board will apply a 
remedy for this overcrowding by estab- 
lishing new colleges for women or by 
enlarging those which now exist. 


Js 


William J. Oliver, the low- 
Comal Ww est bidder for the canal 

work, has succeeded in or- 
ganizing a powerful company of con- 
tractors, but the Government’s decision 
is not yet announced. He was required 
to associate with himself (in the place of 
Mr. Bangs) two contractors of good re- 
pute and sufficient financial resources. 
With the help of Mr. Stevens (New 
York’s Superintendent of Public Works) 
he has induced a dozen to join him, to- 
gether with two or three business men 
of large interests. The most prominent 
of the contractors is John B. McDonald. 
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who built the New York subway and is 
an officer of the Ryan-Belmont corpora- 
tions which own the street railways of 
that city. Mr. McDonald is president of 
the company formed to support the 
Oliver bid (the Panama - Construction 
Company, capitalized at $5,000,000) and 
Mr. Oliver is vice-president. Among the 
contractors who are directors of the com- 
pany are several who are widely known 
for what they have done in certain de- 
partments of heavy work, such as mason- 
ry, excavation, dredging and concrete 
construction. Superintendent Stevens is 
represented by officers of his bank in 
Washington. The chairman of the board 
is R. A. C. Smith, a capitalist largely in- 
terested in steamship companies doing 
business with the West Indies, and in 
business enterprises in the countries and 
islands in the neighborhood of the Isth- 
mus. Some thought that the new com- 
pany had the support of Thomas F. 
Ryan and August Belmont, but these 
capitalists say they are not connected 
with it. On the 7th, after Oliver had 
amended his bid and had reported to the 
Government the formation -of his com- 
pany, with due provision for the capital 
and bonds required, it was announced in 
the press, apparently upon good author- 
ity, that the Government was in danger 
of losing Chief Engineer Stevens. He 
would resign, it was asserted, if a con- 
tract should be awarded to any one. He 
had sent word to that effect, and the War 
Department was trying to induce him to 
remain. It was recalled that a year ago 
he advocated the contract plan, before a 
Congressional committee. One explana- 
tion offered was that he would have wel- 
comed a number of separate contracts, 
each for a section, but that he felt that 
he would lose all credit for the work, 
and would drop out of sight, if the entire 
project should be covered by one con- 
tract. It began to be reported that. the 
Government might reject all bids and do 
the work without resorting to contrac- 
tors. According to dispatches from the 
Isthmus, however, Engineer Stevens now 
denies that he has sent such word to 
Washington and says he is still in favor 
of the contract method. It is said that 
the Government’s decision as to the 
Oliver bid must be preceded by inquiries 
that will consume several days. 
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Pye By a vote of 56 to 13, 
PR? 5: a on the 5th, the Chicago 
Council adopted an or- 

dinance which, if approved by the people 
at the April election, will end the long 
controversy concerning the street rail- 
roads of the city. This ordinance pro- 
vides that franchises for a term of twenty 
years shall be granted to the railway 
companies upon certain conditions, one 
of which is that at any time the city, after 
six months’ notice, may buy the entire 
railway system for $50,000,000, plus’ the 
cost of improvements soon to be made. 
It is estimated that under the require- 
ments .of the ordinance the companies 
will expend $40,000,000 upon improve- 
ments in the next three years. This work 
of rehabilitation is to be carried on under 
the supervision of a board of three 
engineers—one to be _ chosen by 
the companies, one to be appointed 
by the city, and the third to be 
Bion J..Arnold, an engineer who has rep- 
resented the city in its negotiations with 
the companies. There must be universal 
transfers, extensions required by the city 
must be constructed, and the city will re- 


ceive annually 55 per cent. of the net 


profits. The companies will contribute 
$5,000,000 toward the cost of a new cen- 
tral subway, which the city will build and 
own. It is said that the ordinance will be 
vetoed.by Mayor Dunne. Charges re- 
lating to corruption in the Pittsburg 
Council with respect to a franchise for 
the Pittsburg & Tube City Railroad are 
still before the courts. Councilman Wil- 
liam A, Martin was recently convicted of 
soliciting from C. S. Cameron, president 
of the company, a bribe of $70,000 for 
himself and others, and it is alleged in 
charges now under consideration that 
Cameron and Martin conspired with 
others to obtain by bribery the privileges 
that were desired. 
Js 
Santo Domingo’s : a eaty with 
Debts santo Domingo was 
signed on the 4th, and 
the ratification of it'at Washington is ex- 
pected. It is said to be a simple agree- 
ment providing for the collection of rev- 
enue by American officers and the de- 
posit of 55 per cent. of the receipts in a 
New York bank. That is to say, it mere- 
ly gives force by treaty to the temporary 
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agreement - under’ which the republic’s 
revenues have beef collected by such offi- 
cers, and $2,300,000 has already been set 
aside to-be used in payment of the repub- 
lic’s debts. Some think that the needed 
Democratic votes can be obtained now 
for this treaty, which. differs- so much 
from the one which has been pending ‘in 
the Senate for a long time ; but ratifica- 
tion may be deferred until after March 
4th, when the Republicans will have a 
two-thirds majority. Ratification will be 
followed by an issue of $20,000,000 of 
twenty-year bonds by New York bank- 
ers, and the proceeds of this issue will 
be used in paying the republic’s foreign 
debt, which, with the consent of sub- 
stantially all of the creditors, has been 
scaled down from $30,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000. ; 
ss 

The order increasing the 
Rural Guard to 10,000 
men and the artillery to 
2,000 was followed, on the 5th, by a de- 
cree providing for a permanent army 
and a militia force. It appears to have 
been intended that the enlarged Rural 
Guard and the artillery should be re- 
garded as the permanent:army. All able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty-five were made 
éligible for enrollment. The militia 
were to be called into service only in an 
emergency. These plans for creating an 
adequate force upon which the Govern- 
ment hereafter to be set up could rely 
for the preservation of order and the 
suppression of insurrection have not 
been well received. Protests were 
promptly sent to Governor Magoon by 
the Liberal leaders. Then, at a Liberal 
meeting on the 7th, bitter speeches were 
made. - General Loynaz del Castillo de- 
nounced the United States and expressed 
contempt for Americans. Cuba, he pre- 
dicted, would eventually be forced to re- 
sist American domination. He hoped to 
have the honor then of commanding het 
forces. General Garcia Velez declared 
that the United States had no right to say 
what Cuba’s armed forces should be. 
Some said the whole thing was a Yankee 
trick to facilitate invasion. This meet- 
ing sent a protest to Governor Magoon: 
Representatives of other parties said to 
him that it was inexpedient to carry out 


Cuba’s 
Government 
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such plans. On the 8th, the Governor 
was authorized by Secretary Taft to sus- 
pend execution of the orders and to hear 
argument concerning them. It appears 


that objection is made by the Liberals © 


because they fear that the added forces 
would be commanded by Moderates; by 
the masses, because they wrongly think 
the army plan involves conscription and 
compulsory service; by the business in- 
terests, because the creation of an ade- 
quate Cuban military force would facili- 
tate the withdrawal of the American 
troops. Complaint is made, also, about 
the added cost, which would be $7,000,- 
000 a year. A prominent newspaper of 
Havana asserts that the continued agita- 
tion for a protectorate is due to the de- 
sires and influence of the American 
Sugar Trust. Some observers say that 
the political situation is so unsatisfactory 
that the proposed elections will not be 
held this year. 


Reports from Central 
America say that war 
between Nicaragua and 
Honduras appears to be at hand, owing 
to a.dispute over the invasion of Nic- 
aragua by soldiers of Honduras in pur- 
suit, of political refugees. On the 8th, 
President Diaz, of Mexico, at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, asked 
Guatemala, Salvador and Costa Rica to 
make every effort to prevent such a war. 
He reminded them of their arbitration 
agreement of June last signed on board 
of one of our warships. On the goth, the 
arbitration tribunal which had been con- 
sidering the dispute between Nicaragua 
and Honduras gave up the task. It is 
said that Salvador and Guatemala also 
are on the point of fighting, because of 
quarrels relating to the war of last year. 
Dr. Rodriguez, Salvador’s Minister to 
Guatemala, was severely beaten, not long 
ago, at a public banquet in the Guate- 
malan capital by two brothers named 
Foncea, prominent supporters of Presi- 
dent Cabrera. It is recalled that 
Cabrera rejoiced publicly at his capital 
over the dead body of Regalado, the 
leader of Salvador’s forces in the late 
war, until he was rebuked by President 
Diaz, who insisted that the body should 
be sent to Salvador. On the day of 
mourning in Salvador, after the arrival 
of the body, Dr. Rodriguez was the 
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chosen orator. He denounced Cabrera 
for barbarity. His. appointment as Min- 
ister to Guatemala did not promote har- 
mony. 
& 

: , The reopening of 

Tie Fie Aason The Houta of Pa 
liament on Febru- 

ary 12th is an occasion of unusual in- 
terest because it marks the beginning of 
a determined attack upon the vested 
privileges of the Lords. Premier Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, in his summons to at- 
tend the session, employs the unusual 
phrase “to discuss matters of great im- 
portance,” and several members of the 
Government have in recent speeches 
openly declared the purpose of the Liber- 
al party to reform the upper House. 
Winston Churchill, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Colonial Office, in an address 
at Manchester, said that “society was 
vitiated by many features of wasteful 
folly and unfairness, none of which was 
more obvious than the twin evils con- 
nected with the House of Lords and the 
land.” It appears, he said, that it had 
deliberately evoked a_ constitutional 
struggle, and it was necessary to show 
without delay that the House of Com- 
mons and not the House of Lords was 
master in England. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Sir John L. Walton, in a speech at 
Leeds, declared that the House of Lords 
was entirely 
“out of harmony with modern democratic in- 
stitutions and must go. The Government 
would endeavor to give effect to the will of 
the people by bills, which the peers would 
probably throw out, leading to a combination 
of the Crown and the people, to defeat the 
aristocracy.” 
He said the Liberals were entering upon 
“a grim and serious work, which would 
mean a revolution in the Government.” 
If the House of Lords set itself against 
the national will, it would be like a heap 
of sand against rising water. It is ex- 
pected that the policy of the Government 
will be to pass thru the House of Com- 
mons a number of popular measures, in- 
cluding a radical Land Bill affecting the 
estates of the peers. These being re- 
jected by the Lords will, together with 
the Educational Bill, which they have al- 
ready refused to pass, form the founda- 
tion of the issue on which the Liberal 
Government will appeal to the people. 
The battle will first he fought out in Par- 
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liament. There will be one or two dis- 
solutions which will delay the final issue 
until after April, 1908. . Probably the 
first gun fired in the war on the House 
of Lords will be the passage of a reso- 
lution by the House of Commons declar- 
ing its supremacy. in the Government. 
Then an attempt will be made to limit 
the power of the House of Lords to a 
veto power extending over one year. In 
that case a bill passed twice by the House 
of Commons with an interval of twelve 
months would become a law in spite of 
the action of the Lords. Lord Newton 
has prepared a bill for the reform of the 
House of Lords by its own members, bv 
making it partially elective. A bill will 
be introduced early in the session for the 
purpose of satisfying the Irish demands 
for a larger share of local self-govern- 
ment. It is likely also that a non-Protes- 
tant university will be established by the 
Government in Ireland. The King has 
insisted upon strict secrecy as to the con- 
tents of the speech from the throne at 
the reassembling of Parliament, refus- 
ing to give out forecasts according to 
custom. What position he will take in 
the controversy is uncertain. Sir John 
Walton declared that the Crown and the 
people would unite to defeat the aris- 
tocracy. The opening Parliament will be 
unusually spectacular, owing to the re- 
vival of many ancierit ceremonies, includ- 
ing a4 gorgeous street pageant. 


& 


Next to the separation of 
Church and State the most 
important measure in the 
radical program being carried thru by 
the French Government is the income 
- tax, the bill for which was introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies February 
7th. It will replace all the older forms 
of direct taxation, such as the door, win- 
dow and poll taxes. The tax is progress- 
ively increased on all incomes’ above 
$1,000 a year, ranging from 1-5th of 1 
per cent. to 4 per. cent. of the total an- 
nual income. The higher limit varies 
according to the source of the income. 
An income derived from personal and 
real property will pay 4 per cent.; one 
derived from an industrial and com- 
mercial property will pay 3} pér cent.. 
and one derived from employment 3 per 
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cent. Foreign stocks are admitted to 
the French market on payment of a 
stamp tax of 2 per cent. on their nominal 
value and 5 per cent. on the income they 
yield. French rentes, in which most of 
the people have invested their savings, 
are exempt from the stamp tax, but the 
income derived from them will be taxed 
according to the progressive scale given 
above. No distinction is made between 
foreign government and _ corporation 
stocks. The assessment of real estate 
and personal. property will be made by 
the communes. The income from com- 
merce will be fixed by the treasury 
agents. The incomes from salaries and 
wages will be obtained from the declara- 
tions of employers. Finance Minister 
Caillaux estimates that among the Io,- 
000,000 taxpayers of France, there are 
500,000 who will be liable to the pro- 
gressive tax, because they have incomes 
of over $1,000 a year, and that the tax 
will bring in $24,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment. The object of the income tax sys- 
tem is to lighten the charges on land, to 
diminish the taxes on salaries and to in- 
crease the demands on acquired wealth. 
If the income tax bill is passed, as it un- 
doubtedly will be in some form, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, Hungary, Russia and the 
United States will be the only countries 
left which have not adopted an income 
tax. The introduction of the bill pro- 
duced at once a fall in the price of rentes 
and other securities in the Bourse. ° In 
the discussion in the Chamber the oppo- 
nents of the income tax measure declared 
that such socialistic measures would in- 
jure the country by laying a burden upon 
industry and economy and driving 
French capital to seek foreign invest- 
ments, where it has freer scope for busi- 
ness operations. In reply to this, M. 
Jaurés and other Socialist Deputies de- 
clared that the decline in the stock mar- 
ket was due to accommodations of finan- 
ciers in order to defeat the proposed 
legislation. The Socialist leaders made 
a fiery attack upon the French banking 
houses for artificially maintaining the 
prices of Russian securities during the 
Japanese war, and accused the Govern- 
ment of encouraging the supplying of 
French money to the Russian Govern- 
ment in order to enable “the assassin 
Czar to crush his struggling people.” 





SURVEY OF 


The speakers were called to order for 
the use of such unparliamentary lan- 
guage, and M. Pinchon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, declared that : 

“Nothing has occurred to warrant loss of 

confidence in Russian finances or Russian 
friendship. France and Russia are mutually 
supporting each other every day, thus con- 
tributing to the peace of the world. The at- 
tachment of France to her ally is stronger 
than ever.” 
M. Caillaux expressed his regret that 
French money was going abroad, but 
was pleased to see it strengthening the 
friends of France. 


& 


: The French Senate 
a of has re jected the 

proposition voted by 
the Chamber of Deputies at the last ses- 
sion to purchase the Western Railway 
System: M, Prevet, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee to which the question was 
referred, expresses the opinion that the 
Government neither expected nor desired 
the bill to pass the Senate. It was put 
thru the“Chamber hurriedly just before 
the elections as a sop to the Socialists, 


and none of the very complicated ques- 
tions involved were considered or dis- 
cussed. The purchase of the railroad by 
the State would involve a complicated and 
expensive litigation before the Council 


d’Etat lasting several years. It is said 
that the directors of the Western Railway 
Company, believing that the road was 
soon to be taken over by the State and 
that they would be compensated accord- 
ing to its value as shown by its profits 
during the last two years, have allowed 
the property to deteriorate in order to get 
as great an income from it as possible. 
The comfort and convenience of passen- 
gers is said to have been neglected, and 
there have been recently many fatal acci- 
dents on this line-—The bill for grant- 
ing divorces by mutual consent is under 
consideration by the Committee on Judi- 
cial Reform in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Legal procedure is simplified so much 
that no lawyers are needed. After three 
years of marriage a couple may apply 
before a magistrate and declare their de- 
sire to separate. If the couple repeat 
this declaration twice more the magistrate 
will grant their divorce at the end of the 
two years from their first application. 
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Questions of. alimony and the custody 
of the children must be agreed upon by 
the couple before their first appearance. 
The assent of their parents is not neces- 
sary. The Vatican has announced that 
Minister Briand’s latest plan for the lease 
of the churches is unacceptable in its pres- 
ent form. The points objected to are that 
the mayors are allowed freedom of action 
in regard to the renewal of the lease of 
churches on a change of parish priests. 
This would make their tenure of the 
churches dependent upon the arbitrary 
decision of the municipal councils and 
upon party strife in small centers. The 
cultual associations still do not meet the 
requirements of the Vatican, because thev 
do not sufficiently recognize the power of 
the hierarchy. The Government has in- 
dicated its willingness to make the de- 
sired modifications. 
ed 

In the elections to the 
Reichstag the Kaiser has not 
attempted to preserve even 
the pretense of neutrality. Before the 
elections he openly appealed to the peo- 
ple as a patriotic duty to overthrow the 
Socialists, and since the result of the 
balloting is known he has been busy in 
extending his congratulations over their 
defeat. The attention of the empire was 
especially directed toward the first 
electoral district of Berlin, in which is 
situated the Emperor’s palace. All the 
other districts of Berlin had elected So- 
cialist representatives in 1903, and the 
report was circulated that if this district 
was carried by the Socialists the Em- 
peror would move to the Potsdam pal- 
ace, which naturally would injure the 
commercial interests of the district. The 
first election not resulting in a majority 
vote for any candidate in this district, a 
second ballot was necessary, and in this 
Dr. Kaempf, the Progressive candidate, 
defeated Herr Arons, Social Democrat, 
by a vote of 8,071 to 4,502. In the even- 
ing a crowd of sevetal thousand assem- 
bled in front of the royal palace to cheer 
the Emperor, who appeared at a window 
on the first story over the grand entrance 
in full uniform and accompanied by the 
Empress, the Crown Prince and his 
other sons, and addressed the people in 
the following language: 


“I thank you from my heart for your ova- 
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tion. The result of the election shows the 
truth of the Chancellor’s words that Germany 
can; tide in the saddle, and if my Fs re- 
main united, both of high and low degree and 
all confessions of faith, she will not only ride 
but know how to ride down 1 5 and 
everything which stands in her way. hope 
that -this demonstration is not a mere tem- 
porary outburst of patriotism, but that it repre- 
sents the fixed determination of my people to 
Stand together for all which contributes to the 
glory and 
many has learned the art of victory, and I 
have no doubt she will continue to use the art 
she has learned.” 


Vorwaerts, the Socialist organ, com- 
ments as follows on the Kaiser’s speech: 


“We have nothing against the fact that thru 
this new midnight declaration the childish il- 
lusion of the kingly office standing above par- 
ties is. radically dispelled. In a certain sense 
we can be perfectly satisfied with the latest 
Imperial ‘speech. It shows how irrevocably 
the Crown has been drawn into the political 
combat: of the day, that it has raised its ban- 
ner in the fight of the classes, and, of course, 
on the ramparts of the ruling, possessing class. 
Socialism, nevertheless, contemplates with 


equanimity the. attacks which have been an- 
nounced. Equipped with the arms’ provided 
by modern development it awaits the on- 
slaught with courage and confidence.” 


The returns, which are nearly complete, 


indicate that the Reichstag, which meets 
on February 19th, will be constituted as 
follows: 

Conservatives, 81 (again i : - 
trum, 108 (a sinat “any Oe te 

(against st: Progressives, 48 (against 36) ; 

ocial Democrats, (against 79); Poles, 20 
(against 16); Anti-Semites, 26 (against 21) ; 
other parties, 12. 
Altho the representation of the Socialists 
is reduced owing to the method of dis- 
tricting: the empire, they have increased 
their total vote from 3,010,000 in 1903 
to 3,251,000 this year. The Clerical vote 
is 2,274,000, an increase of 398,000. The 
Center, or Clerical, party, whose opposi- 
tion to the colonial program forced the 
dissolution of the Reichstag, is, with its 
allies, the Anti-Semites and Poles, 
stronger than before. 

4 
The reports of attend- 
ance at the twenty-one 
German universities 
for the present winter semester show 
some notable features. The sum total of 
enrollment is not only greater absolutely, 
there being 45,136 on the list, but the rela- 
tive. increase has also been greater than 
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ever before, showing that the specter oi 
a “learned proletariat” has not yet disap- 
peared. Again, the attendance of for- 
eigners is greater than ever before, being 
g.2 cent per cent., as compared. with: 8.4 
per cent. a year ago. The total of for- 
eigners is 4,151, of whom Russia alone 
furnishes 1,890, or nearly three times the 
Austro-Hungarian quota, which is next 
on the list. Every civilized and uncivil- 
ized state in the world is represented in 
this contingent, there being 3,717 from 
other European states, 302 from Amer- 
ica, 113 from Asia, 13 from Africa, and 
6 from Australia. Berlin alone has 1,189 
non-German students, or 14.5 per cent. 
of the total enrollment. Medicine is the 
leading department of these strangers, 
with a contingent of 1,090 outsiders, but 
closely followed by philosophy, language 
and history with 951. The woman con- 
tingent is also greatest in the history of 
the Berlin institution, being 783, a phe- 
nomenal growth from the 96 of ten years 
ago. Of these, however, 601 are Ger- 
man. The leading favorite is the mod- 
ern language department, with 271 
women, while medicine, which formerly 
headed the list, has only 94 to report, 
even less than art and history with 97. 
The bulk of these women—namely, 576— 
declare that their purpose is only general 
improvement in education, while only 36 
propose to take the doctor’s degree and 
83 expect to be teachers in high schools 
for girls. Only 128 came fully equipped 
with a testimonium maturitatis from a 
nine years’ secondary school. A vigor- 
ous effort is being made, and it is claimed 
with prospects of success, to have Prus- 
sia open its excellent universities to 
women, too, as this has been done by the 
South German institutions. .A new work 
by Frederick v. d. Leyen, on “Deutsche 
Universitat und deutsche Zukunft,” is the 
sensation of the hour in German. uni- 
versity circles, because the author vigor- 
ously declares that these famous schools 
train only specialists, but not men. . He 
wants less professionalism and more cul- 
ture. No less a man than the great Jena 
pedagog, Professor Reiss, has given the 
work careful discussion in the Allege- 
meine Zeitung, of Munich, No. 7 of the 
Reilage, ; 
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come one of the most prominent 

subjects, not only in education, 
but in psychology, and has already vol- 
uminous literature of all grades of 
merit. Hundreds of plays and games 
have been described and various efforts 
have been made to classify them into 
some kind of a system, but so far in 
vain. There are plays for the street, 
the house, the home, the school, indi- 
vidual and collective games, plays with 
and without apparatus or utensils, plays 
for girls and boys, for different ages. 
Many are of great antiquity, and some 
can be traced with certainty back to 
ancient Greece and Rome and even to 
early India and prehistoric time. One 
able and ingenious writer has sifted and 
attempted to curriculize some 400 of 


p= ‘has within recent years be- 


‘them, so as to educate every part of the 


body and every quality of the mind of 
the young. Russia has held at least 
three toy congresses in recent years. 
There may almost be said to be a code, 
as well as a science, that focuses on dolls 
alone, and the subject seems to grade 
over among primitive races into the 
idols. . Germany leads the world in toy 
making, and it is marvelous to see how 
intricate yet how cheap some of these 
are. They may be masterpieces of sim- 
plification by which to reduce mechan- 
ical, physical and sometimes even chem- 
ical principles to their simplest terms. 
In some of the toy museums of Europe 
we find, for a few pence each, insects 
and birds that actually fly when wound 
up; steam engines and boats that not 
only go forward, but backward; pyro- 
scopes, balloons, while the kite, and 
especially the top, take us well on 
toward the secrets of the material uni- 
verse. We are beginning to realize the 
importance of at least free play, because 
the free playground movement has al- 
ready well advanced among us and has 
its experts, and makes a’ very material 
contribittion to the health and morals of 
congested city districts. We are also 


appreciating the importance of-~play- 
time, and are in some places lengthening 
recesses, providing free afternoons and 
special holidays and giving play laws, 
and cities are erecting frée gymnasia, 
roof gardens and furnishing gymnastic 
apparatus, etc. 

To one who raises the question- what 
play really is and means' there are really 
today three answers, so that we can have 
our choice of theory. One is that most 
closely connected with Herbert Spencer, 
which teaches that play is superfluous 
activity, or the overflow of vitality after 
the kinetic energy of the body has per- 
formed all needed functions of respira- 
tion, circulation, digestion, etc. If there 
is abundant vitality, the child or animal 
plays. If vitality is deficient, he ought 
not to play, and therefore ought not to 
be educated, for play power is the very 
power that is drawn upon in education. 
The second view, however, is that -of 
Gross, that play is practicing in child- 
hood activities that will be necessary in 
mature years. The kitten playing is, al- 
tho unbeknown to itself, practicing ‘the 
art of rat-catching. Children’ imitate 
vocations of adults. There is doubtless 
something true in this view. In caring 
for the doll the girl is practicing to take 
care of babies. The toy-housé builder, 
the coachman, making the doll’s bed and 
keeping the house thus look forward. 
But the third view is that play is re- 
hearsing activities of the race in the past. 
The child loves to play hunting with the 
spear, bow and arrow and toy ‘gun be- 
cause its ancestors in remote ages and 
for many generations were hunters. It 
loves pets, because its ancestors passed 
thru a long pastoral stage and domesti- 
cated animals, practices gardening be- 
cause it inherits an instinct for the soil. 
Some games are relics of extinct re- 
ligious rites, like counting-out games. 
On this view play is the best kind of 
education, because it practices powers of 
mind and body which, in our highly spe- : 
cialized civilization, would never other- 
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wise have a chance to develop. Hence, 
in my opinion, this latter view contains 
more truth than any other, and to un- 
derstand the play instinct we must know 
something of the past life of the race, 
and even where we do not understand it 
we must assume that we could do so if 
we knew more of the past. 

When the child reaches adolescence 
very distinctly new features enter into its 
plays and games. One of the most nota- 
ble of these among boys is that games 
can now be organized, whereas they 
could not before. Boys of ten or even 
eleven who attempt to organize ball and 
other teams constantly find their mem- 
bers falling apart or dropping out; a 
bold individual will defy the rules of the 
game and perhaps hold it up in a critical 
mornent, sulk and go home. The indi- 
vidual has not learned to work with the 
others, but the boy in the middle teens 
respects the rules, has a sense of team 
honor, loyalty and pride, submits to the 
umpire, does not play for his own edi- 
fication, but for the good of the group. 
His organization may remain intact for a 
season or even for succéSsive seasons. 
This is because the social instinct, inher- 
ited, no doubt, from old tribal days and 
customs, now begins to make itself felt. 
He is self-sufficient for his nine, and is 
proud if he wins honor for it and not 
merely for himself. This is the age of 
the gang, which very often is at first 
predatory and occasionally criminal. Boys 
in the early teens seem often absolutely 
reckless and fearless in the presence of 
their mates, defying policemen and per- 
haps committing crimes of violence, but 
are arrant cowards if they are alone. Not 
only solitary, but unorganized plays and 
games, lose their charm, and the adoles- 
cent boy must play with others in order 
fully to enjoy it. This principle is at last 
coming to be well recognized by those 
who work with children. The boy is in 
the age of the tribe, sept or corm. He 
takes his spirit, whether for good or bad, 
from his associates, who have far more 
influence upon his real character than 
adults. Tactful grown-ups, however, 
often. accomplish remarkable results by 
joining these organizations, not as lead- 
ers but as humble members, making their 
influence felt only at critical points. This 
is the golden age, therefore, for teaching 
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co-operation and training the callow 
youth for membership in a social com- 
munity. Hence, the plays of this age 
ought to be such as to fetng out the best 
powers of the mind and the body. Have 
clear rules, the necessity of which all rec- 
— for they can thus be made very 
effective for schools of implanting the 
ideas of justice, of self-subordination and 
mutually helpful. The gregariousness 
of this age is thus one of its secrets, ard a 
leverage not only of charm, but of po- 
tency, for those who know how to use 
it aright. 

Another element of adolescent play is 
contest. Small boys often fight, but their 
conflicts are on an entirely different plane. 
One chief desire of adolescent youth is to 
know how he ranks with others: Mitch 
of his secret thought centers: about the 
question whether he is to be a léeadeéf or a 
pariah, a great man or an wnderling. 
Hence he enters with great zest into’ plays 
where his strength, skill, ingenuity, en- 
durance, invention, general ability are 
brought against those of anothef, in or- 
der that he may know where he stands 
and find his rank on many. a scale of ex- 
cellence. It is not so much that he hates 
or would cause others pain as that he 
would assert, if possible, his superior- 
ity, so that the spirit of rivalry comes in 
and is a very legitimate and helpful mo- 
tive. Of course, it can run into naalicious 
jealousy and can tempt him to win by 
trick or unfair subterfuge, but ever these 
instincts perhaps have a justifiable mas- 
cent period, so that the danger lies in 
prolonging or intensifying them, so that 
they should not be eradicated, but only 
subordinated. 


One of the greatest dangers of the play 
of modern American youth is that, in- 
stead of being a school of honor, as it 
should be, it will sink to become a school 


of dishonor. If, in intercollegiate sports, 
especially on the gridiron, a true spirit of 
sportsmanship: prevailed, our young bar- 
barians at play would prefer to be 

than to succeed by unfair means. There 
would be no secret practice. I often re- 
call the fact of the English tennis cham- 
pion playing an international rubber 
game, who, when his American an 

nist made a fluke, which would have 
him the game, deliberately made the same 
fluke himself, because he wished the really 
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best man to win. The deplorable thing 
about college: football today in this coun- 
try is that in this sense it is a school of 
dishonor rather than of “honor, and that 
this sentiment should be rife among col- 
lege youth, who, the old proverb declares, 
are the, best material. for prophecy, is a 
sad comment upon the spirit of American 
life and an unhappy omen for the future. 

For one of the most beneficent groups 
of play activities for adolescents: I know 
no better name than dancing, despite the 
fact that this term has so many undesira- 
ble associations. I do not mean the few 
wretched relics of dancing found in the 
modern ballroom, least of all the waltz 
and the two-step, which are by no means 
representative of dancing in its large eth- 
ical and psychological sense. 

We must bear in mind that rhythmic 
movements no doubt preceded music, 
the first forms of which were only. inci- 
dental to it. National music now. is of- 
ten based upon national dances and there 
is now very much music that cannot be 
perfectly understood because the dances 
which it expressed have become obsolete. 
The only way of fully understanding 
such music is to revive the dance from 
which it sprung, or if this is impossible to 
create one from it. This is already weli 
understood and has in some places been 
put into successful practice. Dance is 
the mother, not only of music, but of 
poetry. The Greek drama itself sprouted 
from the far older chorus, which con- 
sisted of marching in strophe and anti- 
strophe and often with pantomimic ex- 
pressions of the sentiment expressed by 
the words. Dancing is the oldest form 
of ritual worship and is found among 
every savage race, and some dances are 
like passion plays, so sacred that an er- 
ror may be punished by death. As Neale 
has shown in the early Christian Church, 
the term was so comprehensive as to in- 
clude the magnificent processionals and 
recessionals and the pantomimic modes 
of acting at the great events in the lives 
of saints and even of Jesus and his asso- 
ciates. The original expression of all 
psychic content is motion: by it hunger, 
love, anger, fear, desire, communication 
were all expressed to the eye. Speech 
came later and for a long period it was 
florid with inflections, intonations; ca- 
dence, speech music as well as gesture. 
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Now, however, most of all the motor ele- 
ment of expression is. minimized and 
desiccated to movements: largely labial 
and dental. Hence, speech has become a 
superficial form of expression of the: soul. 
Our attenuated utterances play over its 
surface and lying is easy because com- 
munication is so far removed from ac- 
tion. The purpose of dancing is to re- 


store motor elements of expression, to 


make utterance more hearty, so that man 
shall talk with his whole organism and 
thus establish a larger and deeper unity 
of soul and body. No doubt this makes 
for honesty. Incidentally this reinforce- 
ment of communication makes also for 
body culture. and health by developing 
muscles and motor combinations prone to 
atrophe from disuse and so makes for 
control of strength and'grace. This kind 
of culture is most educative of all be- 
cause it places the control of the muscles 
under the will, and the exercises involved 
are always of kinds which the human 
race through its long pedigree has been 
most habituated to. Thus ancient bodily 
habits are restoted, dwindling rudiments 
developed, and ‘compared with most 
forms of modern~»industry which lay 
stress only on special activities, dancing 
in this sense is the most generic liberal 
culture of soul and body making for joy 
and freedom. This explains the won- 
drous charm of dancing.. It is: because 
these movements when free and uncon- 
strained, yet really expressive, are those 
to which our forebears for uncounted 
generations found the chief expression of 
their vital energies and of their souls. 

I would have dancing taught in every 
school, even if the school had to be 
opened evenings for that purpose. The 
dances chosen should be simple,rhythmic, 
allowing great freedom, such as the Mor- 
ris dances now being revived in England 
and sometimes the song and dance. We 
should also teach old folk and national 
dances after very careful selection from 
a wide repertory. The object aimed at 
should be the cultivation primarily of the 
sense of rhythm; next, the ease and econ- 
omy of movement, for grace is only an- 
other term for ease. There should be 
great variety and poise; balance, control, 
ease, presence and bearing rather than 
posturing or feats of agility are the goal. 
Rightly conducted many of these choice 
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old dances which should here be revived 
are, perhaps, the very best basis on which 
the sexes in adolescent ages can meet. 
They. palliate awkwardness, are forma! 
enough to give a certain regimentation to 
this form of intercourse andplace the two 
sexes on an exact equality. They also 
give a sense of social solidarity. While 
aiming to bring out all the delight that 
inheres in such cadenced movements to 
music, in themselves they should also aim 
to give pleasure to the beholder. Indeed, 
this latter element should never be ab- 
sent. I know at least one young person 
who takes the greatest delight in choos- 
ing a musical selection and then working 
out with great ingenuity, phrase by 
phrase, with more changes than a poet 
makes in his lines, the suitable steps, 
pauses, turns, advances, recessions, bar 
by bar, until at last the music is set to 
a motor poem which fits it and nothing 
else. I have been surprised to see the 
great ingenuity displayed in this work, 
the sure rewards of patient and persistent 
effort, the extraordinary delight in re- 
peating such a dance when perfect, and 
have myself felt an exquisite pleasure in 
seeing it. All this has nothing to do with 
the highly artificial dances of the drawing 
room, monotonous to the participants and 
wearying to the onlookers. No wonder 
we have complaints from many sources 
that fashionable dances are inane and un- 
attractive, and who has not been struck 
with the joyless and almost dead faces 
often seen among those going thru these 
stereotyped functions? Only by begin- 
ning with the school and cultivating a 
taste for better things and the ability to 
achieve them can the ballroom be re- 
formed and the evils that have gathered 
about this most artistic of all the forms 
of movement be eliminated. 

Another end to be aimed at in teach- 
ing all children to dance should be the 
implanting of a habit of so doing that 
should last on into maturity, not to sav 
old age. In Merrie Old England and in 
the palmy days of the great French 
dances, matrons with gray hair went 
thru the minuet and pavone with their 
grandchildren. Greece had dances for 
old men. Young people of high school 
age, especialiy girls who show the least 
sign of talent or genius in this field (for 
the domain gives the amplest scope for 


both), should be encouraged to elaborat: 
original developments upon musica 
themes or to.dance out songs.and poems. 
For myself, [ confess that I-have rarely 
ever felt a -greater,or more -wholeson: 
exhilaration than upon the very few oc 
casions, perhaps in the theater, in th: 
midst of a Shakespeare play; possibly i: 
witnessing a variety dancer (one in : 
hundred or two of whom show real crea 
tive genius in this respect), evolving a 
motor poem that is a surprise and delight, 
that has an esthetic value to the discrim- 
inating observer that is fully equal, if not 
superior, to the hadonic narcosis which 
Schopenhaner describes when in behold- 
ing a masterpiece of art, we forget al! 
the woes of which, according ta his pes- 
simistic theory, we are ever weighted, 
save in these blissful moments. I have 
somewhere read an article written, | 
think, in the days when English states- 
men sometimes forgot politics to practice 
the polka when it first came in and swept 
society almost off its feet, entitled “Danc- 
ing, the chief joy and the highest expres- 
sion of life.” I cannot find the article. 
but I can dimly imagine the many inter- 
esting and suggestive things that might 
be now said upon such a theme. 

I think, too, that a selected course of 
dances of the essentially historic type, 
such as I have described, far above and 
almost the direct antithesis of the ballet, 
cakewalk and the ballroom dances, 
ought to be taught in church parlors and 
vestries, of course under proper super- 
vision. Has the Church no duty to 
rescue dancing from its present degrada- 
tion and should it rest content with pour- 
ing out the child with the bath? Does it 
forget that dancing originated in the re- 
ligious instinct and was a form of re- 
ligious service and that it is still capable 
of teaching reverence, awe, worship, that 
love of God is just as capable of motor 
expression as is romantic love? Not only 
this, but the present tendencies lead us 
to believe that this is inevitable and that 
in the near future. What we want first 
of all is more knowledge of what dancing 
has meant and can do, and I appeal to 
young clergymen and to directors of Y. 
M. C. A. associations to bestir and in- 
form themselves, for the time is not far 
distant, unless I am mistaken, when they 
will be called upon to act in this matter. 

Worcester, Mass, 








Star Song 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


WHEN sunset flows into golden glows 
And the breath of the night is new, 
Love, find afar eve’s eager star— 








O tear-wet eye that scans the sky 
Your lonely lattice thru: 

Choose any one, from sun to sun— 
That is my thought of you. 


And when you wake at the morning’s break 
To rival rose and dew, 

The star that stays till the leaping rays— 
That is my thought of you. 


That is my thought of you. 








Ay, tho by day they seem away 
Beyond or cloud or blue, 

From dawn to night unquenched their ligh:—- 
As are my thoughts of you. 


New York Cry. 


A Reply to My Critics 
BY THE “UNDISTINGUISHED HERETIC” 


{In preparing this reply the “‘Undistinguished Heretic” has seen not only the criti- 
cisms of him that appeared in last week’s Inperenpent, but also the shoals of letters that 
came to us which we were unable to print.—Ep1Tor.] 


severe and painful castigation ad- 

ministered at the hands of numer- 
ous readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Of 
the scores who have commented on my 
“Confessions,” many condemn my opin- 
ions, but a larger number are outraged 
that a herald of truth should not proclaim 
all he believes without reservation or re- 
gard for consequences. A _ respectable 
minority agrees with me in doctrine, but 
many of these insist that I should out 
with all my heresy at once. Compara- 
tively few encourage me that my position 
is tenable. Now whether a particular 
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clergyman is an honest man, doing ‘his 
duty in a difficult situation, or, on the 
contrary, a “hypocrite,” “coward,” 
“swindler and traitor,’ “a whited se- 
pulcher” and “a Pharisee,” is a matter of 
small general interest or importance, but 
how the great historic and evangelical 
Churches are to conduct themselves in 
relation to advanced Biblical criticism 
and its results, and whether it is possible 
for an orthodox minister to be in cor- 
dial sympathy with the more progressive 
scholars and continue his work peaceably 
and quietly, are questions of the gravest 
moment. 
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I would not, of course, assume that all 
sound scholarship questions..the -reliabil- 
ity of the accounts of the mitaculous 
birth of Jesus and the reanimation-of his 
body after death: it is still possible to ap- 
peal’to authorities of the first rank who 


maintain that the gospel narratives; of 


these events are thoroly historical. But 
the trend is unmistakably in the other. di- 
rection, and unless some revolution oc- 
curs in the course of criticism, whose be- 
ginnings and sources are not now on the 
horizon, the Church must prepare to ad- 
just herseif to the conviction that the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed on the 
birth from a virgin and the rising after 
three days are no longer tenable, just as 
she has already adjusted herself to dis- 
belief in the resurrection of the body, the 
descent into hell, the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, and a host of other dogmas which 
have been cast off in the course of the 
centuries. Already a large number of 
clergymen in all orthodox churches, who 
have not sought out vagaries of opinion, 
but have simply endeavored, in discharge 
of their duty, to keep abreast of the times 
and to know the best that is thought and 
said by those who give their life to re- 
ligious questions, have come to the con- 
clusion that these doctrines are no longer 
certain. The question is, What shall 
these men do? . 

They might quietly withdraw, and at 
first thought this would seem the proper 
course. I believe) most; of them would 
have pluck enough to do it, and starve if 
need be. But how would such action af- 
fect the Church, and in what plight 
would it leave the thousands of laymen 
who are struggling with the same ques- 
tions? It would simply serve notice on 
these men, whose name is legion, who 
are deeply religious at heart and who 
crave Christian fellowship, that there is 
no place for them in the Church of their 
fathers. It would proclaim to the world 
that on the part of the orthodox Church 
there can be no honest, free investigation 
of the most important questions of the 
gospel history, for investigation that is 
bound to issue in one opinion is not free 
and commands the respect of no one. To 
desert the Church because of enlightened 
opinion is the worst reproach one. can 
offer to her. In the light of history such 
action were foolish and uncalled for. 
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Orthodoxy is continually overtaking 
heresy, and.was_never.closer.on. the va- 
grant’s heels than today. - Let advanced 


_men wait a bit and be patient; it is quite 


probable that in later years they will 
themselves be fearsomeslest the younger 
menvare-tunning ahead@too far... 

An alternative that presents itself to 
clergymen of orthodox connections is tc 
betake themselves to the ampler folds of 
one of the iiberal Churches. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, such a course 
would convey a wrong impression, if it 
did not even involve deception. To be 
sure there are those who drift from the 
Church of their fathers, but the majority 
of orthodox heretics have the spirit of 
their boyhood creed and worship in- 
wrought in their very souls, and despite 
their doctrinal aberrancies the Church of 
their youth holds their heart. For my- 
self I am an evangelical ; I have a gospel 
which rings clear, which tells truth to the 
men of today, which offers real redemp- 
tion in this hard-pressed, sin-afflicted 
world. Some will say I am inconsistent 
in holding to this gospel when there is so 
much to which I do not hold, but incon- 
sistent or not I hold it, and it is the best 
thing about me, and I want the privilege 
of declaring it in the forms with which 
I most nearly agree and in the place in 
which I feel most at home. 

Well, then, if I must stay where I am 
until some one comes to fetch me out, 
why not make 4 clean breast of all my 
doubts and “get on my own feet,” as one 
brother strongly urges me, and as the 
greater number of my critics maintain is 
my duty? Because I sincerely believe 
that the worst thing that could happen 
in the American Church today would be 
for every ordinary parish clergyman, 
who happens to have a difference of opin- 
ion from that maintained by the Church 
as a whole and by many of his. parish- 
ioners, to plunge into doctrinal discussion 
for the sake of relieving his conscience 
and with a view to establishing his view 
of truth. In particular I would count it 
a misfortune if the questions of the vir- 
gin birth and the resurrection were to 
come to the fore as the chief subjects of 
thought in religious circles. If there is 
one thing unprofitable above all things 
else it is theological controversy, and if 
there is one device calculated above 
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others to produce the atmosphere of the 
inferno on this footstool of God it is a 
contest over doctrine. among. neighbors 
and friends. Let scholars have freest 
liberty of investigation, and let them pro- 
claim their results on platforms appointed 
for that purpose and in books which all 
may study. Let men of kindred spirit 
meet together in clubs and circles for pa- 
tient search for the truth. Let parish 
ministers examine the facts without 
prejudice, changes the terms of their 
preaching according to whatever light 
they gain, set forth the eternal realities 
of sin and righteousness and judgment 
in new forms if need be, prepare them- 
selves for honest guidance of every in- 
quiring mind, see to it that they establish 
the truth which every crumbling  doc- 
trine was designed to express, but above 
all things let them not belch out asser- 
tions that appear to the many only an 
utter disavowal of faith, if not a denial 
of God himself. 

Consider what a parish church is un- 
der the Conditions of our American life. 
It is not a company of students meeting 
regularly for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and correct theory. Neither is it 
a club or society of people of one way of 
thinking, one type of mind. The Ameri- 
can Church, in city or country, is a mixed 
assembly of cultured and ignorant, radi- 
cal and conservative men, women and 
children. They are a unit in but one re- 
spect—the common desire to wor- 
ship God, and thus receive help 
and encouragement in their aspira- 
tion for better things and in their 
efforts to live upright lives. The 
spokesman te stich an assembly is in no 
position to set forth a new view of the 
origin of the Christian religion, either 
with justice to himself, or to his opinion, 
or to the people themselves. Attempt to 
do so is sure to result in painful’ misun- 
derstandings and in utter misconcep- 
tions of the truth. This is not saying 
that a parish priest must leave his flock 
forcver in the dark, but it does urge that 
“patience, tact and perseverance” be 
conscientiously employed in promotion of 
change in public opinion on 
matters. 

In the more advanced séctions of our 
country the fact that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch nor Isaiah all of the book 
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that bears his name is now generally ac- 
cepted, or at least is a tolerated opinion. 
Yet only a few years ago men were dis- 
ciplined ‘for heresy for just those views. 
The: change has not come about through 
sermons on the ‘subject. Pulpits have 
very largely held aloof from the debate, 
and I maintain their course has been justi- 
fied. The pulpit is not a place for critical 
argument nor for doctrinal discussion. 
It has other and higher uses, which are, to 
declare truth immediately cognizable of 
the conscience, 'to express the revefence 
of the soul before that which is worthy 
of worship, and to set forth the victory 
over the world which belongs to men of 
religious faith. This can be done by an 
orthodox clergyman without offense to 
the sensibilities of hearers of advanced 
opinion, and the same high task can be 
performed by those who are compelled to 
depart more than ordinarily from the 
creeds, without needless antagonism of 
those to whom the old is good enough, 
and also without compromise of a single 
conviction. 

It is, after all, a question of time and 
place, rather than of the alternative be- 
tween concealment and open blazonry. 
There are men in my parish who know 
my opinions to the full, and my ecclesi- 
astical superiors are not ignorant of my 
position. Any troubled mind is free to 
the utmost help I can render, with frank- 
est declaration on my part that there are 
many things I no longer believe. I en- 
deavor to preach in such a manner that 
those who are in doubt and difficulty may 
receive light from what I say, and in good 
time, doubtless, what I now consider it 
inexpedient to declare will be spoken qui- 
etly, as if no one could call it in question. 
This is what my opponents may call trai- 
torous undermining of the faith. But 
they are certainly mistaken, for I have 
preached long enough to see young men 
grow up into noble Christian character 
and life by faith I have thus “under- 
mined,” and by virtue of that same faith 
I,have wrestled in prayer unto victory in 
more thatmone burdened home. After 
all, what-is faith? A system to keep the 
same..once and for all, or something -to 


“ynake men with? 


When Professor Briggs was on trial 
for heresy, a pastor of a prominent par- 
ish in his branch of the Church declared 
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to a friend that he could have preached 
every one of the doctrines for which Dr. 
Briggs was condemned in his own con- 
servative pulpit, provided only there had 
been no breeze a-stirring and he were 
given a little time. Suppose this clergy- 
man had done so. Would he have been 
a “hypocrite” or a “coward”? Suppose 
it had taken him five years, or even ten. 
Would he have been a “wolf in sheep’s 
clothing” all the time? I think rather he 
would have been a true pastor, a wise 
shepherd of souls. It is true Martin Lu- 
ther nailed his theses to the door of Wit- 
tenberg Church, and also true that they 
killed 20,000 people on the awful day of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572, and that there 
were 143 Christian sects in the United 
States of America at the last official cen- 
sus. There are other ways of serving the 
God of truth than by nailing your opin- 
ions to the door of the Church. There is 
doubtless need in God’s providence for 
startling heralds of a newer day, and per- 
haps even for doctrinal fighters, but the 
men called to that task are certainly few, 
and the work of a parish priest is rather 
to encourage love and good works in a 
quiet neighborhood, and to train the boys 
and girls to love God and. keep His com- 
mandments. 

Matthew Arnold was not over-reticent 
as to his religious beliefs, and the follow- 
ing counsel from his preface to “Litera- 
ture and Dogma” is therefore all the 
more significant : 

“There is no surer proof of a narrow and 
ill-instructed mind than to think and uphold 
that what a man takes to be the truth on re- 
ligious matters is always to be proclaimed. 
Our truth on these matters, and likewise the 
error of others, is something so relative that 
the good or harm likely to be done by speak- 
ing ought always to be taken into account. ‘I 
keep silence at many things,’ said Goethe, ‘for 
I would not mislead men, and am well content 
if others can find satisfaction in what gives 
me offense.’ The man who believes that his 
truth.on religious matters is so absolutely the 
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truth, that say it when, and where, and to 
whom he will, he cannot but do good with it, 
is in our day almost always a man whose truth 
is half blunder and wholly useless.” 


This would seem to be the thought, 
also well expressed, of the “Practising 
Physician,” who contends that I “argue 
aright.” His concluding paragraph 
might well be taken as the ideal of every 
parish minister of quiet and progressive 
mind. 

I wrote my “Confessions,” and I make 
this reply in sincere desire to do good. 
I believe that very serious and trying 
days are before the orthodox Churches. 
Questions are on debate which will ap- 
pear to many to affect faith in the in- 
carnation and belief in immortality. 
Some of us can see how Jesus may still 
be regarded as the Savior and Redeemer 
of the world, in whom is life which is 
the light of men, and how the immortal 
hope may still burn brightly, even tho 
decision on these questions be unfavor- 
able to prevailing sentiment in the 
Church. On the other hand, many be- 
lieve the issues now at stake are more 
serious than ever before confronted the 
Church and that the very citadel of the 
faith is in danger. But the situation has 
looked serious before; new creeds have 
been written and old ones laid on the 
shelf, and men have still found the way 
to the Father. It is a time to keep 
steady. The historic Churches have 
been built up at great cost. Let not their 
ministers rend them asunder by contro- 
versy. Let not progressive men desert 
them because they seem backward. Let 
men of light and leading help them do 
their true and proper work, and to stand 
in the world, not for the fact that Bibli- 
cal history has made a few mistakes, but 
for the great redemption of God, which 
seizes hold of a bad man and makes him 
good and which speaks to the troublea 
heart a strange and blessed peace. 





Hawaii’s Example to California 


BY FRANCIS W. DAMON 


{We are very glad to publish the following illuminating article showing Hawaii’s re- 


markable success in educating Oriental children in her public schools. 
show that California’s fears on the subject are absolutely groundless. 


It would seem to 
Now that the Board 


of Education of San Francisco has gone to Washington to take up the Japanese school ques- 
tion with the National Government, this article should prove timely, instructive and sugges- 


tive.—Enrrtor.] 


in the Territory of Hawaii, in the 

midst of the great Pacific Ocean, 
two thousand miles distant from the con- 
tinent of America, is being solved one of 
the most interesting educational prob- 
lems to be found 


| T is a fact of no little importance that 


ried one, when the international com- 
plexion of our schools is considered. We 
find Hawaiian, part Hawaiian in many 
combinations, American, British, Port- 
uguese, Scandinavian, German, Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Porto Rican, Korean and 

“other foreign” 





anywhere in the 
world. Here in 
our public and pri- 
vate schools are 
gathered with the 
children of the ab- 
original race repre- 
sentatives of a 
number of differ- 
ent nationalities, a 
fine youthful de- 
mocracy, which, 
tho itself uncon- 
scious of the fact, 
offers some valua- 
ble data, not alone 
to the professional 
educator, but to all 
thoughtful men and 
women. Especially 
will support for his 
theories. here’ be 
found b¥ the lover 
of the human race, 
who believes that 
no insuperable bar- 
riers exist to the 





pupils gathered in 
our schools, pur- 
suing the same 
studies, accorded 
equal privileges 
and happily and 
with increasing, 


rather than lessen- 
ing, harmony lay- 
ing the foundation 


of a good and help- 
ful education. It 
is proposed here, 
however, not to at- 
tempt more than to 
present a_ brief 
statement, with 
reference to one 
element here 
found, namely, the 
Chinese. 
Nowhere 
world is to be 
found a_ similar 
number of young 
people of Chinese 
and Japanese ori- 


in the 








final harmonious 
intercourse of all 
peoples, provided 
that right influences are imparted at 
a sufficiently early and receptive period 
of life, in contact with a sound and 
healthy environment, animated by at 
least a fair approximation to the spirit 
of the “Golden Rule.” 

Certainly it will be conceded that the 
problem here offered is a sufficiently va- 
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gin, at the most 
formative period of 
their lives, in the 
heart of a community equally penetrated 
with and animated by Anglo-Saxon 
principles and ideals. Out of a school 
attendance of something over 21,000, 
there are to be found over 6,000 pupils 
of Asiatic parentage. Of these it will 
be found, by the very latest statistics ob- 
tainable from the Board of Education, 
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that 4,297 are Japanese and 2,092 are 
Chinese. While the Japanese are large- 
ly in the majority numerically, yet owing 
to the fact that the Chinese have been 
a much longer time represented in the 
population of Hawaii, and have more 
fully assimilated with certain phases of 
our life, and are more numerously repre- 
sented in our more advanced institutions 
of learning, the results of the working 
of the educational system here are prob- 
ably more manifest among the young 
Chinese than the Japanese. 

The interesting work which is being 
carried on among the young people 
whose parents came to these islands from 
China, but who are themselves in very 
many instances native sons, entitled to 
full citizenship under the “Stars and 
Stripes,” is worthy of careful attention. 
Hawaii occupies a position in the world’s 
attention quite out of proportion to the 
extent of its territory or thé size of its 
population. The varied’. and. striking 
features attending the historic ‘develop- 
ment of its interesting ‘and amiable 
aboriginal population, as a‘ civilized “and 


Christianized people; its” beautiful ‘and | 
~ to meet all, even the humblest, endeav- 


romantic scenery, and its important and 
strategic position, politically’ arid ~com- 


mercially, have long drawn. the attention - 
‘isles of the,sea.”. It. 
is, however, possible that one of the. most - ‘than: 
conspicuous claims which it can make to - 


of many to these ‘ 


a place in the world’s kindly regard is to 
be found in the gracious courtesy which 
has always been shown representatives 


. of different races who have here, in this 
land of “perpetual summer,” found a ~ 


home and abiding place. Truly it may 
be said that the noble and comprehensive 
word, “Reciprocity,” 
fucius found the embodiment of all that 


is highest and best in life, has here 


found, in the care of his c 1en, a 
larger and more expanded signification 
than even he felt was expressed by it. 
Thousands of Chinese laborers, accom- 
panied by a far too small percentage of 
women, yet in not a few instances with 
the companionship of true and worthy 
wives, were brought to these shores, at 
the earnest request of our authorities, to 
aid in the agricultural development. of 
these islands, especially in connection 
with their principal industry, the manu- 
facture of sugar: In addition to these 


in which~ Con-~ - 
appreciable. 
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have also come representatives of the 
merchant class, who have to some extent 
brought their wives with them—or have 
married in these islands. Much does 
‘Hawaii owe to the Chinese in the suc- 
cessful attainment of a large share of 
her present prosperity, and the debt due 
their patient, faithful and unwearied 
labor should never be lost sight of. Their 
children in turn are ‘receiving a. broad 
and liberal education under conditions 
peculiarly generous and favorable. This 
wise and considerate treatment is cre- 
ating most satisfactory results, not alone 
to the Chinese themselves, but is pro- 
ducing a class of young citizens who are 
a credit to the country in which they 
dwell, and is setting in motion circles of 
influence for good which will cross the 
ocean and aid in the uplift of great peo- 
ples and thus minister in blessing to the 
whole human race. Surely in no nobler 
or more beneficent work could Hawaii 
have a share! 

The first aid which the Chinese here 
received educationally was at the hands 
of missionary workers, who have for 
many years and in varied forms, adapted 


ored to impart the advantages of a Chris- 
tian training. A small school was started 
more. than’ fifty years ago, followed by 
thany week-night and Sabbath schools, 
all 5 the islands. Scores: and hun- 


dreds of young men have thus received 
“the rudiments of an English education, 
and from their ranks have come some of 
the most worthy and respectable .mem- 


bers of our Chinese community. Similar 


‘schools -are~ still conducted by different 


missions, 

The arrival of the first familieg, in any 
umbers, dates from 1865. 
Later milesion’ day schools were started 


for the children by the Congregational 


mission, aided for some years by a Gov- 
ernment grant. In 1888, these schools, in 
the city of Honolulu, were taken over by 
the Board of Education and imcorporated 
with the public school system. 

The first free kindergarten for Chinese 
children anywhere in the world was 
opened in Honolulu in 1892—the pioneer 


- of this department of effort in Hawaii. 


Two years later the first kindergarten in 
the Chinese Empire was started. This 
one in’ Honolulu for Chinese was fol- 
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lowed by others for the children of dif- 
ferent races here gathered. Later these 
were all merged in one general kinder- 
garten system, regardless of nationalities. 
No more picturesque and interesting sight 
does this beautiful city of Honolulu offer 
than these numerously attended free kin- 
dergartens, scattered over the town, 
where the bright-eyed representatives of 
five or six different races meet. A num- 
ber of our Chinese young ladies have 
been connected with the kindergarten 
work and have proven themselves to be 
excellent assistants. A brief quotation 
relative to the kindergarten from an essay 
of a Chinese young lady, now an in- 
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ones of their own age, some with blue eyes and 
golden curls, with brown eyes and auburn 
hair, but our black eyed darlings feel as much 
at home with these foreign babies as they 
would if each pair of eyes were sparkling 
black and each curly pate was wreathed round 
with a braided queue. Froebel, were he living 
and had the blessed opportunity of seeing such 
a gathering of wee tots, would doubtless have 
felt that such a result was far beyond his most 
sanguine expectations.” 


A wise educational policy has led to 
the admission of our Chinese children to 
the public schools, where they advance 
thru the successive grades, a credit to 
themselves and to the land which has 
shown them a courteous treatment. In 
the large public schools of the city and 














GROUP OF CHINESE YOUNG LADIES, GRADUATES OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS IN HAWAII. 


structor in one of the public schools, 
which she recently wrote with reference 
to the educational advantages afforded 
Chinese girls in Hawaii, will, in this con- 
nection, be of interest : 

“The Chinese mother takes the hands of the 
little toddlers (brother and sister) and guides 
them to the Kindergarten, where both are 
seated around a little table with other little 


the smaller ones of the country they are 
pursuing their studies and mingling har- 
moniously with the thousands of other 
pupils here gathered. They stand well 
in their classes and are among the most 


satisfactory students. The following 
statements from the principals of the 
leading public schools of Honolulu, men 
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and women of experience and careful 
judgment, are of much interest and value. 
One writes: 


“In our school of over six hundred pupils, 
the influence of the Chinese boys and girls 
who comprise one-fourth of our enrollment is 
most beneficially felt. They set a high stand- 
ard in faithful scholarship, earnestness of pur- 
pose, gentleness of demeanor toward their fel- 
low-students and respectful and grateful ap- 
preciation toward their teachers.” 


The statement from another is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Chinese children from six years old to 
sixteen are satisfactory to the teachers in every 
way. They are studious and attentive, very 
rarely making an infraction of discipline. Cer- 
tainly the virtue of gratitude prevails among 
them more than in any other race and their 
habits are an incentive to the progress of their 
fellow-students. In this particular school the 
Chinese children have decreased in numbers 
in the past few years and those who attend are 
assimilating with the others in so rapid a man- 
ner that individuality is not noticed to the de- 
gree it was formerly.” 


A third gives this as his estimate: 


“In reply to your question as to the influence 
of the Chinese pupils upon the schools of this 
Territory I would say that years of experience 
and observation in the schools of Hawaii have 
led me to the following opinion: 

“The Chinese boys and girls enter the 
schools with the purpose of making the most 
of their opportunity. They live up to this pur- 
pose by being courteous, corrigible and dili- 
gent, and the example they set in doing this 
has a most benefiting influence upori their fel- 
low-students. They are highly appreciated by 
both teachers and schoolmates. heir career 
after leaving school is very creditable indeed. 
Very few go wrong.” 


Still another statement runs as fol- 
lows: 


“In the schoolroom the Chinese girls and 
‘boys show a great thirst for knowledge and an 
enthusiasm which is most encouraging to the 
teacher. They especially like any study which 
has definite results, as mathematics. 

“On the playground the boys show a decided 
interest in sports. The girls. who are still 
handicapped by the restraint of their mothers’ 
nartow lives, are shy about entering into the 
games. However, when they do throw aside 
their natural bashfulness and decide to have 
fun and enjoyment as the boys do, the teacher 
feels that they are taking great strides toward 
freedom.” 


In the more advanced schools their 
record is equally satisfactory. In the 
High School of Honolulu, where there 
are a number of Chinese students at the 
present time, the principal gladly pays 
them this fine tribute: 

“As students I find the Chinese young men 
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truthful, persistent, courteous to their com- 
panions and deferential to their teachers. | 
believe that their average capacity is equal to 
that of their white brethren. Their power 
of application far exceeds that of American 
youth. This power, coupled with their good 
conduct, makes them favorites with all-teach- 
ers. 


The principal of the Normal School. 
one of our most important and progres- 
sive institutions, says: 


‘Since the organization of the Normal School 
in 1895 there have been enrolled fifty-seven 
pupils of Chinese or part Chinese extraction. 
Of this number, not more than 10 per cent. 
have failed either in the academic or profes- 
sional work of the school. There are at the 
present time nineteen Chinese or part Chinese 
connected with the Training School. 

“In the work of teaching, the Chinese cadet 
is thorough in the preparation of his work, 
prompt in the discharge of his duties, but pos- 
sibly a little harsh in his bearing toward the 
pupils under his care. This fault, however, 
largely disappears with training. The Chinese 
Hawaiian cadet does good work in all depart- 
ments of the school, but has a special aptitude 
for teaching. His appearance before the class 
is good, and the children give him a willing 
obedience. In nature study, music and draw- 


ing he is especially strong. As an assistant 
teacher he is willing and capable.” 


The president of. Oahu College, the 


leading private educational institution in 
the Territory, where there are between 
thirty and forty Chinese students in the 
preparatory and high school depart- 
ments, writes of them as follows: 


“For many years Oahu College, which is 
primarily a school for white children, but 
which accepts students of other nationalities 
who are able to meet our standards, has had a 
limited and somewhat selected number of Chi- 
nese young men and young women among its 
students. They have taken the regular courses, 
and, on the whole, they have acquitted them- 
selves well. A large percentage of them have 
been above the average in scholarship. They 
excel in’ scientific and mathematical subjects 
requiring accuracy rather than breadth of view 
or imagination. In English, without the in- 
heritance of generations and without practice 
in good English in their home life, they make 
the poorest showing by comparison. But even 
in this subject the marvel is, not that they do 
no better, but that they do so well. They soon 
master the grammar and make a very credita- 
ble showing in oral and written expression and 
in the use of the English idiom. 

“In conduct they are exemplary. They are 
industrious, eager, earnest seekers after every- 
thing that will, improve them in body or in 
mind. There is rarely any question as to their 
ambition and willingness to work; when there 
is a failure it is usually due to conditions be- 
yond their control—to lack of ability or train- 
ing sufficient for the task, or to inherited ten- 
dencies too strong to be overcome. Among 
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our students, it is now generally conceded that 
in every competition, whether on the athletic 
field, in the classroom, or in contests in speak- 
ing, they are factors to be reckoned with. 

“The change of conditions in China has been 
reflected considerably in the attitude of our 
Chinese students. There has come an in- 
creased zeal for a training, either along com- 
mercial lines or in broader academic courses 
leading to admission to Eastern colleges, that 
will better fit them for a place in the great 
progressive movement of the awakened Em- 
pire.” 

It has not been the, purpose of this ar- 
ticle to call special attention to the work 
of mission schools, great and far reach- 
ing as this has been. Yet among the 
most important agencies, which have 
been in Hawaii of great value in the edu- 
cation of Chinese youth, have been cer- 
tain mission boarding schools. The Epis- 
copal institution, “Iolani College,” and 
the Roman Catholic College, “St. Louis,” 
have had for years many Chinese on their 
rolls, where they have received the kind 
and helpful care accorded other students. 
The “Mills Institute,” affiliated with the 
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work of the Hawaiian Board (Congrega- 
tional), has been devoted especially to 
the education of Oriental youth, the 
Chinese having always been largely in the 
majority, tho among the students have 
been some most interesting and studious 
Japanese and Koreans. Over four hun- 
dred Chinese young men and boys have 
been connected with the “Institute,” 
with the “boarding department” since its 
opening, while a large number of day- 
pupils have also been in attendance. 
Among its graduates are fine and earnest 
specimens of true and noble manhood. 
They are here in Hawaii and in China 
occupying positions of trust and useful- 
ness or in institutions of more advanced 
learning on the mainland, pursuing fur- 
ther courses of study with diligence and 
success. Years of contact with them, in- 
timate knowledge of them in recitation 
hall, and athletic field, and in the friendly 
fellowship of the home-life, enable their 
instructors to speak warmly and sincere- 
ly of them as being in. very many in- 
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stances students of high and noble ideals, 
of earnest purpose, and excellent attain- 
ment, of grateful appreciation of kind- 
ness shown, and comparing: favorably 
and well with schoolboys of other na- 
tionalities. Some of our Chinese young 
ladies have also received excellent: train- 
ing in different seminaries for girls. 

A most interesting organization has 
lately been formed among the Chinese 
young people in Hawaii who have been 
privileged to receive the benefit of a 
good, early education, namely, a branch 
of the “World’s Chinese Students’ Fed- 
eration,” the headquarters of which are 
in Shanghai. In its membership are not 
a few who are earnestly desirous of pur- 
suing more advanced courses of study. 

Many important questions naturally 
arise with reference ‘to the education of 
youth of Asiatic origin under the Ameri- 
can flag. In regard to one of these an 


important and valuable statement has re- 
cently been made by ‘one of Hawaii’s 
foremost educators in a report to the 
Governor of the Territory. This has al- 
ready been published, yet it is well to 
give it still further circulation: Prof. M. 
M. Scott; well-known. for his long and 


successful career as an instructor of 
youth in Japan and Hawaii, a careful and 


earnest student of public affairs, and oné ° 
who thoughtfully weighs his. utterancts, , 


says: 


Wis inintrisphdiaaatities 


“The ; question 
pon -them (Chinese 


can be brought to 
and Japanese children in the Territory. of 
Hawaii) that will make them good American. 
citizens? Is it possible-for the State and so- 
ciety to take the children-of races’so divérse 
from Americans as are the Japanese “and Chi- | 
nese and by- some educational, social and po-* 
litical ertictble fuse them. ‘and turn them out 
homogeneous Americans? 

“This is the practical and very interesting 
problem that presents itself to the people of 
this Territory,.the sélution of which is sought 
by both. statesmen and. social _ phi hers. 
There 48 no better. place. ten Hawaii for an 


~all. All doors to the. best 


in Hawaii are 
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experiment: of this kind. The country is small 
in area... The population is limited,,. The Ori- 
entals:come into daily. contact with Americans, 
men and women of light, and leading, in every 
relation of life. The old missionary set the 
example which the man of business and of in- 
dustry has, to a large extent, followed. . The 
Chinese have always been treated here in de- 
cided: contrast with the treatment they have 
received in California. By the advice of the 
early missionaries, and through their organ- 
ing power, the King and Legislature made pro- 
vision for an excellent system of public 
schools. That system, modernized and im- 
proved, is the fundamental agency by which 
the children of the: diverse nationalities of | 
Hawaii are to be trained, reared and trans- 

fused into American citizenship, 

“Can it be done? The most thoughtful edu- 
cators of this Territory answer, emphatically, 
Yes. It is being done now, ‘It has been done. 
Both ‘Chinese and Japanese born and nurtured 
in Hawaii are among our best citizens, They 
hold and exercise the franchise. They are in- 
dustrious, accumulate property, are charitable 
and. law-abiding. 

“They. seem to select and vote for, as if by 
unerring instinct, the best men for office. The 
children of the Territory meet in the school- 
room, the playground, the church, the Sunday 
school. They sing the same patriotic Ameri 
can songs. They read American history and 
literature. The higher grades are well in- 
structed in the principles and. practice. of. free 

overnment—National, State and Territorial. 
t is the unanimous testimony of the teachers 
that no-class. of children respond more readily 


‘and intelligently to both moral and intellectual 


instruction than do the Orientals.” 
In view of the educational advantages 
here given to our Chinese youth, it is a 


pleasure to know that they are i- 
ated by the recipients. Surely the acs. 


ing expression of gratitude from one*of 


‘their own fumber would lead us‘to feel 


that our efforts are not bestowed. in vain : 


“Side by ‘side with our American brothers 
and a our Chinese young people walk’ up- 
ward. No. caste, no class—privileges equal to 
best and purest society 
ya to them because. they 
ate prepared to ell "HA mr ‘the part’ in 
life assigned to them, and they. desire to make 
the world better for having lived in_ it?” = 


Honoruty, Hawartan Istanps. — 





E are already looking out eagerly 
\W for the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary session. The session 
can hardly fail to be rich in legislative 
proposals of the highest importance and 
to call forth most thrilling debates. © At 
the first glance it might seem, indeed, as 
if the. Liberal. Government..could. well. be 
assured of their er to carry every- 
thing before them without anything like 
practical opposition from the Conserva- 
tive party. The Liberals have a majority 
in the House of Commons the like of 
which has not been known before, and as 
a matter of course the Conservatives are 
therefore in an unprecedented minority. 
The Liberals have most capable leaders, 
while the Conservatives might be de- 
scribed with almost literal accuracy as 
having just now no leaders either capable 
or incapable. Joseph Chamberlain is still 
believed on both sides-of the House to 
have closed his political career, while Ar- 
thur James Balfour has lately been giving 
up even the attempt to maintain the lead- 
ership of his party, the Conservative 
cause losing in each case the influence 
and the guidance of a man of great ca- 
pacity. 

But when we consider the prospects of 
the coming session we have to bear in 
mind that the Liberals are about to un- 
dertake the settlement of some momen- 
tous questions, on which Liberalism itself 
is far from being of one mind... First of 
all, it may be taken for granted that the 
Government will introduce a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Now, I should 
say at once that the Government will in 
all probability not bring forward such a 
measure as avowedly a scheme for the 
establishment of actual Home Rule in 
Ireland. It will be described probably as 
a measure of devolution—‘devolution” 
being a word much in favor of late among 
Liberals, who see clearly that something 
must be done to reorganize the whole 
system of Ireland’s administration, but 
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do not like to commit themselves to the 
principle of Home Rule. Now, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the measure 
as first introduced will be only an attempt 
at a settlement, which the Government 
cannot hope to make acceptable to the 
Irish National party, but which they will 
be willing to expand and to improve, in 
the hope 9f-coming during the session to 
something like a satisfactory settlement. 
But the great question is whether the Lib- 
eral 1 a will or will not be ready or 
be able to offer for Ireland’s acceptance 
that one plan of legislation which the 
Irish representatives and the Irish people 
would be willing to accept. _No mere 
improvement in the constitution’ of Ire- 
land’s system of local government could 
possibly have that effect. Ireland will 
have nothing short of the right to govern 
her own affairs by the acts of an Irish 
National Parliament. If Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
cannot see their way to accept and adopt 
the principal of genuine Home Rule, they 
will lose the support of the Irish National 
representatives. The difficulty seems to 
me to be found in the fact that a great 
many British Liberals, who fully admit 
that Ireland’s present system of govern- 
ment is indefensible and intolerable, are 
yet not by any means prepared to vote 
for the creation of an Irish National Par- 
liament. I cannot think very highly of 
the intelligence and the foresight of ‘such 
British Liberals, because I think it ought 
to be obvious now at last to all reason- 
able mortals that the coming of genuine 
Home Rule for Ireland by means of an 
Irish National Parliament is a certain 
event in the near future. But we must 
expect to find the Liberal leaders likely 
to be somewhat discouraged by the fears 
and the objections of those hesitating and 
nerveless Liberals whose numbers are 
considerable in England at least, and may 
thus endeavor to obtain something like a 
compromise where compromise is abso- 
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lutely impossible. Then the Governmen‘ 
will have to consider the course which 
ought to be taken with regard to the 
House of Lords. Are the Lords to be 
allowed to deal with the Home Rule 
measure when it is sent up to them as 
they dealt with the education measure of 
the past session and turn it into some- 
thing quite. different from that which its 
authors intended it to be? Or are.they 
to be dealt with themselves by the House 
of Commons through the means of some 
enactment for the purpose of limiting 
their powers and preventing them from 
having an absolute supremacy, even if 
only a temporary supremacy, over every 
measure passed by the representative as- 
sembly? I need hardly tell my readers 
that this question alone will give most 
important and exacting work to the 
House of Commons in the coming ses- 
sion and will afford abundant opportunity 
for timid Liberals to swerve from their 
official leaders, 

Then, again, it is understood that the 
Government are resolved to deal at once 
—I mean within the coming session— 
with the important subject of publicans’ 


licenses, in order that the great cause of 
national temperance may be promoted by 
some serious limitation of the power now 
given to the owners of public. houses t: 
facilitate, encourage and foster habits oi 
intemperance among so many classes oi 
our populations. Now, any American 
reader who knows something about Eng 
land in general and London in particu 
lar, cannot help knowing how great, how 
immense, is the influence of the maker: 
and the vendors of intoxicating liquors 
over a vast mass of the English, Scotch 
and Irish people. Therefore, it will easi- 
ly be seen that the Government will have 














MRS. CRAIGIE. 
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some perilous enterprises to undertake in 
the coming session. I feel well convinced 
myself that they will set to their work loy- 
ally and will accomplish it effectively, but 
they will have to navigate a very perilous 
sea before they can bring all their vessels 
safely into port. 

Meanwhile the name of James Bryce, 
the celebrated historian, and one of the 
most distinguished members of the Lib- 
eral Government, is on the lips of every 
one who takes any interest in political 
affairs. As the readers of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT already know, James Bryce, 
who was lately occupying the office of 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, is about to be sent to Wash- 
ington as British Ambassador, and a suc- 
cessor will have to be appointed to the 
Irish office. I feel thoroly satisfied that 
Bryce will receive a most cordial wel- 
come in Washington and from the whole 
American people, for his great historical 
works are as well known in the United 
States as they are here. He knows 
America himself, and has been a traveler 
over many parts of the earth, and must 
have made admiring friends wherever he 
went. There is a sort of divided feeling 
here with regard to this new appoint- 
ment. We are all delighted that such a 
man should be sent on such an embassy 
and at the same time we cannot help feel- 
ing some regret that James Bryce should 
be withdrawn, even for a time, from the 
scene of his brilliant successes in West- 
minster. Much conjecture is still going 
on as to the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, which, if it has already been de- 
cided upon, has not up to the time at 
which I am now writing, been officially 
announced. The general impression 
is that -his successor will be Augustine 
Birrell, author of the ever popular 
“Obiter Dicta,” distinguished scholar 
and experienced professor, who during 
his Parliamentary life soon proved him- 
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self to be one of the most brilliant de- 
baters in the House of Commons.  Bir- 
rell holds at present the office of Minis- 
ter of Education, and it was on him: that 
devolved the exacting and one might al- 
most say exhausting task of carrying 
thru the House of Commons that meas- 
ure of education which was reduced to 
nothing by. the House of Lords. Bir- 
rell is one of the most genial, witty and 
charming men whom I have known, and 
he ought to be thoroly welcome in Ire- 
land, for he has thruout the whole of his 
public career been a ‘resolute Home 
Ruler. 

There were many rumors to the effect 
that the Irish office was to be conferred 
not on Augustine Birrell, but on Winston 
Churchill, now Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and son of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, whose biography he has 
lately written in most effective and im- 
partial and yet picturesque and fascin- 
ating style. Winston Churchill would 
unquestionably be well received in Ire- 
land, because of his © conscientious 
adoption of thoro Liberal principles and 
of the Home Rule doctrine, and every 
one remembers that his father was a 
great friend to Ireland and numbered 
some Home Rule Irish representatives 
among his close personal associates. The 
probability, the almost certainty, seems, 
however, to be that Augustine Birrell is 
to be sent to Ireland, and I cannot doubt 
will prove a success for him and for the 
country in whose administration he is 
to take an active part. 

Passing away from politics, I may 
mention the fact that a movement has be- 
gun in this country for a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Craigie, known to literature 
as “John Oliver Hobbes.” The idea is 
that a fund should be raised for the pur- 
pose of having a portrait plaque in mar- 
ble or bronze, to be given to the London 
University College, where Mrs. Craigie 
studied, and for a reproduction of this 
effigy to be sent to the United States and 
also for the foundation of a scholarship 
in honor of Mrs. Craigie in England and 
in the States. The list of the committee 
for the carrying out of this purpose in- 
cludes many distinguished names in let- 
ters, arts and society. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, is one 
of the number, and the list also has the 
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names of Augustine Birrell, Winston 
Churchill; Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
Anthony Hope, T. P. O’Connor, T. 
Fisher Unwin, the Duchess of Suther- 
land' and Miss Ellen Terry. I need 
hardly say that I cordially wish every 
success to this excellent movement.: I 
knew the late Mrs. Craigie well, and 
mtich admired her writings and her gen- 
uine sympathy with the cause of litera- 
ture and the cause of humanity, and I 
think that the tribute about to be offered 
to her memory is in every sense appro- 
priate. 

Among the latest additions in London 
to the literature of fiction is “The Eight 
Guests,” by Percy White, author of sev- 
eral brilliant and successful novels. The 
book is published by Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co., London. “The Eight 
Guests” may be fairly described as a 
satire upon a certain set in the London 
world of fashion. It might indeed per- 


haps be described by unfriendly critics 
as a caricature, but then we must bear in 
mind the fact that even caricature may 
perform at once a thoroly artistié and a 
thoroly moral part in holding up to ridi- 


cule some of the unworthy fashions of a 
time. Caricature ‘necessarily exagger- 
ates, but does not necessarily falsify the 
peculiarities and the personages which 
it undertakes to illustrate, and altho Mr. 
Percy White has indulged in some cari- 
cature when describing the oddities, the 
follies and the graver errors of those in 
London who worship money or worship 
rank, or worship both together, he has, 
on the whole, given us a vivid, an amts- 
ing and an effective exhibition from the 
satirist’s point of view of those groups 
of society which make up the personages 
in his living picture. I do not propose 
to offer to my readers a coridensed ver- 
sion of Percy White’s story, but I may 
go so far as to say that the principal fig- 
ures in it aré the members of a society 
formed in London and called “The En- 
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lighteners”—a society made up of dukes 
and duchesses and other personages of 
rank and family who are going in for 
being considered intellectual as well as 
aristocratic, and on the other hand of 
Mr. Marcus Hart, a multi-millionaire, 
born in the Whitechapel region of Lon- 
don, who in his early manhood went out 
to Chicago and made an immense for- 
tune there and then at the age-of forty 
returned; and, as Mr. White puts it, “de- 
scended on his native city (this time on 
the Mayfair side of it) to enjoy his vic- 
tories in golden leisure.” The Enlight- 
eners take up Mr. Hart, and Mr. Hart 
accepts the patronage of The Enlighten- 
ers. Everybody wants to make money 
out of Mr. Hart, and Mr. Hart wants to 
get some gain out of everybody. Mr. 
Hart is disappointed and thereupon re- 
solves to punish his enlightening patrons, 
and there begins the plot of the story. 
The book is rich in humor, the figures 
are all well drawn and life-like, the 
denouement is not perhaps quite so well 
worked out as those passages in the story 
which lead up to it, but the book, on the 
whole; will sustain and even enhance the 
reputation of its author, and is sure to 
be read with interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

“Studies in Biography” is the title of 
a large and handsome volume by Sir 
Spencer Walpole, which Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin has just published in London. 
The book contains biographical studies 
of Sir Robert Peel, Richard Cobden, 
Disraeli, Lord Dufferin, Edward ' Gib- 
bon, Prince Bismarck, Napoleon IH and 
other prominent figures in modern his- 
tory. I have only just obtained a copy 
of this work, and shall not now attempt 
to do any more than merely announce its 
publication. In my next article I hope 
to give my American readers some ac- 
count of the impressions made upon me 
by these “Studies in Biography.” 





Is Jack London a Plagiarist? 


BY L. A. M. BOSWORTH AND JACK LONDON 


[Our attention having been called by Mrs. Bosworth to the following interesting case 
of parallelism we wrote Mr. London in regard to it and his frank reply seemed to us worth 
publishing because it brings up in anew form the old question of the right of an author to take 


his material where he finds it. 


Our readers will remember that Mr. London has recently 


been accused of plagiarizing part of his current novel, “Before Adam,” from Stanley Water- 


loo’s “Story of Ab, the Cave-Man.” 
charges: 
“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what he thot ’e might require, 
"E went an’ took—the same as me! 
“The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 


written by Egerton R. Young, a mis- 
sionary to the Indians in the region 
of Lake Winnipeg, in the Dominion of 
Canada, Altho put forth without any 
great pretensions of style, this simple true 


[* the year 1902 there appeared a book 


tale, “My Dogs in the Northland,” made - 


a large place for itself among dog-lovers, 
while it was not without its dramatic sit- 
uations and moments of intense interest 
for the general reader. 

The month of July of the year 1903 
was marked by the publication of another 
dog book. Jack London’s “The Call of 
the Wild” may not fully justify the term 
“classic,” which has been applied to it. 
Yet few books have attained the prompt 
and continued popularity of this strange 
work, with its three-fold appeal—to the 
love of animals, to a taste for entertain- 
ing literature, aid to the ‘universal appe- 
tite for romance—plus the subtle sugges- 
tion that there is in it more than a dog 
story, more than literature, more than the 
wild romance of the Klondike region. 

But there are some peculiar things 
about a portion of the material of “The 
Call of the Wild.” Placed beside “My 
Dogs in the Northland,” it shows certain 
startling resemblances to the latter book, 
marked similarities in the personnel of 
the leading dog characters, and in circum- 
stances and situations, tho far inferior to 
it in delineations of dog nature. 


His defense reminds one of Kipling’s reply to similar 


They ‘earn old songs turn up again 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 
“They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed, 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at "Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us.” 
Ep1rtor.] 


One can scarcely fail to see the likeness 
between the combined characteristics of 
Dr. Young’s brave, strong, intelligent 
“Jack” and his “Rovers” I and II, and 
those of Jack London’s “Buck.” 

Some of the striking similarities are as 


follows: 

“He was a magnificent The father of Buck was 
St. Bernard dog, and his “a huge ee Bernard.” 
name was Jack.” Hewas ‘Curly, ieee 
“accompanied by a very Newfoundian 
beautiful Newfoundland 
dog, whose name was ck 
Cuffy,” “of the short .” (The Call of the 
curly-haired ying “j Wild, pp. 18, 34, 47-) 
did not have the slightest 
trouble in breaking him 
into his work in the har- 
ness.” y Dogs in the 
garage 9 pp. 66, 125, 


Dr. Young’s Rover I 
developed a striking pecu- 
liarity in his “pre ara- 
tions for his night’s lodg- 
ings.” “He would 
get up on some snow- 
covered rock or fallen 
tree and there sniff until 
he had exactly found the 
direction from which the 
air was coming. 

So calm at times was the 
air that the smoke and 
—_ = — = camp 
perpen- 
dicularly a t apparently 
there was not 
est movement in aon at- 
mosphere. Yet, Rover se- 
lected his camping 
on the lee side so accu- 
rately that wh as it 
often awe some 
hours. wind 
Poon De ~i never = yy ot him 


sone. a (My Dogs in ioe 
Northland, p. 176.) 


Buck’s “most conspicu- 
ous trait was an — to 
scent the wind and fo 


cast it a 2 ok in advance. 


= matter how ee 
thet later blew inevitabl 
found him to leewa 
sheltered and snug.” (The 
Call of the. Wild, p. 61.) 
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“When the cozy shel- 
tered spot was decided 
upon, Rover set to work 
to make it habitable.” He 
then “curled round ‘an 
round in his nest 
and rested until the... 
call to supper brought 
him” to receive his “al- 
lowance of two _ well 
thawed fish. . . . When 
at length Rover had eaten 
his full allowance he 
would leisurely return to 
his... resting place 
in the snow, and almost 
invariably found it occu- 
pied.” (My Dogs in the 
Northland, pp. 176-178.) 


“Rover constituted him- 
self the surgeon doctor of 
my other dogs. . a- 
ture has so arranged. that 
a dog’s tongue is his great 
instrument fer cleansing 
and healing his wounds. 
: The instant a dog 

unharnessed, Rover 
. would overhaul him 

. and quickly find the 
galled or wounded spots. 
Very gently then he licked 
them.” (My Dogs in the 
Northland, pp. 180, 181.) 


was 


The missionary had 2 
dog, who, he says, was 
“not what might be called 
handsome,” and one of 
whose eyes had been de- 
stroyed. “He ever re- 
sented being silently ap- 
proached on his blind 
side.” “He was never an 
affectionate or playful 
dog. A petting he con- 
sidered an insult. Kind 
words he treated with 
scorn. ... He was 
never seen to play with 
the other dogs.” (My 
Dogs in the Northland, 
Pp. 144.) 


Speaking of the cries 
of the Eskimo dogs at 
night, Dr. Young savs: 
“These strange, weird 
howlings would be- 
gin about nine o’clock 

At first it sounded 
very eerie-like, and not 
unmusical 3) Sane © 
succession of O-O-O-0’s, 
long-drawn out, rising 
and falling on the clear 
frosty air.” But as others 
took up “the doleful 
notes,” it became “the 
most ear-svlitting din that 
ever mortals heard. . . 
At about midnight these 
horrid choruses were re- 
peated, and then again at 
about three o’clock in the 
morning.” (My Dogs in 
the Northland, pp. 20, 21.) 


Rover II was a great 
Newfoundland, given to 
Dr. Young, by a_ friend. 
He was “nacked in a 
large box-like case and 
forwarded by exoress.” 
“It was the third day ere 
the dog arrived at his 
destination,” and “he had 
had neither food nor 
drink. The result was 
that he had become 
simply furious” and “four 
expr were ded” 
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“Close in under the 
sheltering rock Buck made 
his nest. Sosnugand warm 
was it, that he was loath 
to leave it when Fran- 
coise distributed the fish, 
which he had first thawed 
over the fire. But when 
Buck finished his ration 
and returned, he found his 
nest occupied.” (The 
— of the Wild, pp. 68, 
9. 


“Skeet had the 
doctor trait and 
as a mother cat washes 
her kittens, so she washed 
and cleansed Buck’s 
wounds.” (The Call of the 
Wild, p. 162.) 


Jack London introduces 
a dog “with a  battle- 
scarred face and a single 
eye,” who “asked nothing. 
gave nothing, expected 

“He was caliel 
. .. The Angry 
“He had one 
peculiarity - he did 
not like to be approached 
on his blind side.” (The 
Call of the Wild, p. 48.) 


nothing.” 
Sol-leks. 
One.” 


Jack London: “Every 
night, regularly, at nine, 
at twelve, at three, they 
lifted a nocturnal. song, a 
weird and eerie chant 

pitched in minor 
key with lon -drawn wail- 
ings and half-sobs.” (The 
Call of the Wild, p. 84.) 


While Buck was on the 
way to Seattle in his 
“cage-like crate,” “for 
two days and nights he 
neither ate nor drank, 
and durin those two 
days and nights . he 
was metamorphosed into a 
raging fiend.” On his ar- 
rival “four men gingerly 
carried the crate . . . into 
a small, high-walled back 
ard. A stout man . 
rought a hatchet and 3 


for his delivery. “ ‘Well, 
what ae as going to do 
with h asked one of 
the bom of the doctor, 
who came forward to re- 
ceive him, and who pro- 
ceeds with the story cs 
follows: “ ‘First of all,’ 
I renlied, ‘I am going to 
get him out of that bie 
box.’ . . . “Well, just wait 
until we Fe out of this, 
will you? . So while 
I made preparations to 
reli¢éve the dog, these four 
men ... drove out of 
—_ Then shutting 
the high close gate, they 
took their position on the 
top of the wall to see me 
‘devoured by that dog.’” 
The missionary provided 
himself with an ax, a 
“generous” supply of 
meat, and a bucket of 
water, and began to ct 
into the packing case. “At 
first every blow and word 
seemed to make the dog, 
if possible, more wild and 
furious. At every blow 
struck on the outside of the 
box, he would spring at the 
place inside.” When the 
moment of release canie, 
“drooning my axe and 
placing the nail of water 
close at hand, I suddenly 
jerked back the board.” 
and “almost before he 
knew where he was I hail 
his head in that pail of 
water, and for the first 
time in my life I saw a 
dog drink like a _ horse. 
had my meat dish 
handy, and I fed him out 
of my hand niece by 
iece. ‘That beats 
arnum,’ said one of the 
four men; as thev all 
clambered down off the 
wall.” (My Dogs in the 
Northland, pp. 184-190.) 


club. ‘You ain’t going to 
take him out now?’ ,the 
driver asked. ‘Sure,’ the 
nan replied, driving the 
aatchet into the crate. 
ee eré was an in- 
stantaneous scattering oi 
the four men who had 
carried it in, and from 
safe perches on top of 
the wall they prepared to 
watch the performance 
Buck rushed at the splint- 
ering wood, sinking his 
teeth into it, surging and 
wrestling wit it 
Wherever the hatchet fel! 
on the outside, there he 
was on the inside. 
When the man had made 
an opening sufficient for 
the passage of Buck’s 
body . . . he dropped 
the hatchet and shifte./ 
the club to his right hand 
‘He’s no slouch at dog- 
breakin’, that’s wot I say, 
one of the men on the 
wall cried enthusiasti- 
cally,” when Buck “crum- 
pled up and went down” 
under the last cruel blow 
dealt by the dog-breaker 
“When the man brougiit 
him water he drank 
eagerly, and later bolte 1 
a generous meal of raw 
meat, chunk by chun! 
from the man’s- hand.” 
(The Call of the Wild 
pp. 26, 27, 32.) 


The humane methods of the dog-loving 
missionary in subduing Rover’s rage 
were not to the purpose of the novelist. 
There is, however, an account of a battle. 
Dr. Young was on one occasion forced to 
fight with Jack, as the enraged dog 

‘sprang viciously” at his master’s throat 
which would answer well as the mode! 
for the story of the big man of Seattle. 
as he met the attack of the hunger-and- 
thirst-crazed Buck, when he burst from 


the crate. 


In the missionary’s ac- 
count of his fi ht for his 
life with Ja “Again 
and again he came for 
me. Again and again he 
went down under the 
powerful blows.” In the 
end “the great big fellow 
lay sprawled out on the 
ground and coolly look- 
ing at me. Now. for the 
first time since the com- 
mencement of the conflict, 
I spoke to him.” While 
talking “I stretched out 
one of my hands to him, 
and at once he began 


Of Buck Jack London 
says: “Straight at the 
man he launched his one 
hundred and forty pounds 
of fury.” “A dozen times 
he charged, and as often 
the club broke the charge 
and smashed him down.” 
When at length his 
strength was gone, he 
“lay where he had falle: 
and from there watched 
the man.” Then the man 
addressed the dog, ani 
“as he spoke he fearlessly 
patted the head he had <0 
mercilessly pounded.” 





crawling towards me,” his 
“big tail” “wagging.” 
“Throwing away the big 
club, I fearlessly mét him 
half-way and at once be- 
gan stroking the great 
head, on which had, 
such a short time before, 
rained such heavy blows. 
Jack was conquered.” (My 
Dogs in the Northland, 
pp. 131-135-) 


On one of his tours 
Dr. Young found himself 
when darkness fell, ‘‘ata 
place where the bold high 
banks rose up perpendicu- 
larly’ from a solidly 
frozen lake. The only 
possibility for supper lay 
in building a fire on the 
ice from trees washed out 
of the bank above, and 
now buried in deep snow 
drifts. They succeeded 
however, in the undertak- 
ing, and hastened the 
work of the camp, know- 
ing “full well that the 
instant the fire burnt 
down through its foun- 
dation of logs, the steam 
from the melting ice 
would extinguish it.’ 
Beds were prepared for a 
few hours’ needed slee 
and rest on the ice.”’ Sud- 
denly there appeared 
rushing into their midst 
“half a dozen wild look- 
ing Indians, accompanied 
by over a dozen of vicious, 
half-starved Huskie dogs,” 
that “made a sudden 
fierce attack” upon the 
doctor’s dogs and drove 
them away, and “at once 
set upon everything eat- 
able.” His men _ seized 
whips and firebrands and 
“vigorously assailed” 
them. Indeed, all night 
they fought with whips 
and clubs. “But it was 
all in vain. Those dogs,” 
the missionary writes, 
“got our venison and 
buns and many other 
things. One of them ate 
several feet off the end 
of one of the heavy whip- 
lashes, and another de- 
voured or carried off the 
moccasins of one of the 
men.” (My Dogs in the 
Northland, pp. 53-58.) 


Again: Jack once broke 
through the ice in a thin 
spot, and “had a narrow 
escape.” When at last 
aiter a twelve mile run 
to get to a place where 
there was wood, a fire 
was built, Jack, “still en- 
cased in ice,” was placed 
on a buffalo robe beside 
it. “I had feared,” writes 
his biographer, “that it 
would require not less 
than two of us to hold 
him near enough to the 
fire” for the thawing of 

ic, as “most dogs 
; a very decided o 
jection to being found so 
close, where there is any 
danger of their whiskers 
being singed.” But Jack 
was no ordinary dog, and 
as soon as he underst 


IS JACK LONDON A PLAGIARIST? 


Buck “was beaten ... 
but he was not broken; 
’ a man with a club 
was . . . a master to be 
obeyed, though not neces- 
sarily conciliated. Of this 
last Buck was _ never 
guilty, though he did see 
beaten dogs that fawned 
upon the man, and wagged 
their tails and licked his 
hand.” (The Call of the 
Wild, pp. 28, 31, 32.) 


Two of Jack London’s 
characters had a similar 
experience on the shore 
of a frozen lake. “At 
their backs rose a per- 
pendicular wall of rock,” 
and “they were compelled 
to make their fire and 
spread their sleeping 


.robes on the ice of the 


lake itself. A few sticks 
of driftwood furnished 
them with a fire that 
thawed down through the 
ice (Hardly!); and left 
them to eat supper in the 
dark. - The camp 
was suddenly discovered 
to be alive with ... 
starving huskies.” “The 
two men sprang among 
them with stout clubs,” 
but to no avail. The team 
dogs were “set upon by 
the fierce invaders,” and 
“swept back against the 
cliff.” “At daybreak 
fully half their grub sup- 
ply was gone,” and “‘noth- 
ing, no matter how <re- 
motely eatable, had es- 
caped them. They had 
eaten a pair of Perrault’s 
moccasins si oe 
even two feet of lash 
from the end of Francois’ 
whip.” (The Call of the 
Wild, pp. 68-73.) 


The story that Jack 
London tells sounds quite 
tame beside this funny 
scene that made the wit- 
nesses, to “put it very 
mildly,” “laugh until they 
cried.” But here it is: 
“Once the sled broke 
through with Dave and 
Buck, and they were half 
frozen and all but 
drowned. ... The usual 
fire was necessary to save 
them. Th were coated 
solidly with ice, and the 
two men kept them on 
the run around the fire, 
sweating and thawing, so 
close that they were singed 
by the flames.” (The Call 
of the Wild, p. 75.) 


that the “robe and fire 
had been designed for 
him,” he began to move 
about on all fours as near 
the fire as possible with- 
out burning himself. 
Then to further facilitate 
matters he stood upon his 
hind feet, and like a “‘great 
dancing bear, he kept 
jumping around before 
the fierce fire, turning 
ae part of himself to 
the bright warm flames,” 
“until every bit of the ice 
was melted,” and his 
glossy coat was dry. (My 
Dogs in the Northland, 
pp. 85-90.) 


“Rover, like all of my 
civilized dogs, had not 
the hard, firm, compact 
feet of the Huskies.” So 
for him and others dog 
shoes were made. The 
dogs were not long in 
finding “‘out the comfort 
there was in them,” and 
“Rover soon became 
adept in asking for 
shoes. o 0 a wee f 
teresting to see how 
would wait until we were 
ready to harness up the 
dogs, then he would de- 
liberately throw himself 
on his back, and, putting 
up his feet, eloquentl; 
even if mutely, thus plea 
for his warm shoes. (My 
Dogs in the Northland, 
Pp. 191-193.) 


“Buck’s feet were nit 
so compact and hard as 
the feet of the Huskies. 
His had softened during 
the many _ generations 
since his first wild ances- 
tor was tamed.” ““The-dog 
driver . sacrificed 
the tops of his own moc- 
cassins to make four 
moccasins for Buck. This 
was a great relief, and 
Buck caused even the 
weazened face of Per- 
rault to twist itself into 
a grin one morning when 
Francois forgot the moc- 
casins, and Buck lay on 
his back, his four fect 
waving appealingly in the 
air.’ (The Call of the 
Wild, p. 77.) 


L. A. M. BoswortsH. 


Eureka, Kan. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

In reply to yours of January 16. By 
all means go ahead and publish that ar- 
ticle that accuses me of plagiarism of 


many passages in 
Wild.” 


“The Call of the 
So far as concerns the source of 


much of my material in “The Call of the 
Wild” being Egerton R. Young’s “My 
Dogs in the Northland,”. I plead guilty. 
A couple of years ago, in the course of 
writing to Mr. Young, I mentioned the 
same fact, and thanked him for the use 
his book had been to me. 

I wish, however, that you would get 
the writer of the said article to include 
in it a definition of what constitutes 


plagiarism. 


Mr. Young’s book, “My 


Dogs in the 


Northland,” was a narrative of fact, giv- 
ing many interesting true details of his 
experiences with dogs in the Northland. 
Fiction-writers have always considered 
actual experiences of life to be a lawful 
field for exploitation—in fact, every his- 
torical novel is a sample of fictional ex- 
ploitation of published narratives of fact. 

Take an instance from the article ac- 
cusing me of plagiarism, now in your 
hands—that of the dog that lay down on 
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its back with its paws in the air and 
begged for moccasins. This happened to 
one of Mr. Young’s dogs, and I ex- 
ploited it in my story. But suppose that 
I am in the Klondike. Suppose this inci- 
dent occurs with one of my dogs. I can 
utilize this material in a story, can I not? 
Agreed. Now suppese it doesn’t happen 
with my dog, but with some one else’s 
dog, but that I happen to see the incident. 
May I use it? Again agreed. Now, 
however, I do not see the incident, but 
the man with whose dog it occurred _ tells 
me about it. May I use it? Again 
agreed. A step further, instead of telling 
about it, a man writes the incident, not 
in a story, but in a plain narrative of in- 
cidents. May I use it in my story? And 
if not, why not? 


Another instance. In the course of 
writing my “Sea-Wolf,” I wanted to ex- 
ploit a tumor and its ravages on the brain 
of a man. I asked my family physician 
for data. It happened that he was the 
author of a brochure upon tumors on the 
brain. He turned this brochure over to 
me. In it was everything all written out. 
I used the material. Was it plagiarism? 
His brochure was not fiction. It was a 
compilation of facts and real happenings, 
in a non-fiction form. 

And so it was with Mr. Young’s “My 
Dogs in the Northland.” Really, to 
charge plagiarism in such a case is to 
misuse the English language, To be cor- 
rect, “sources of materials used in “The 
Call of the Wild’ ” should be substituted 
for “Plagiarism.” Jack Lonpon. 


Oaktanp, CAL. 


Beneath the Stript Arcade 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


O sort October sunshine, 
O weather fairy-fine, 

As down the path we saunter, 
Her elfin hand in mine, 

Methinks a gay enchanter 
Hath turned the air to wine! 


Blithely she sings and prattles 
As brook in sylvan shade; 
Lithely she trips and prances 
Beneath the stript arcade 

In time to dead-leaf dances 
Or tunes by zephyrs played. 


The men who rake the red leaves 
From off the bordering grass 
Upon the hard gravel— 


ich typifies, alas! 
Their candtien fens of travail— 
Smile, as they see her pass. 


And pause from stooping labor 
To watch the winsome sight, 
While at my side she flutters— 

No butterfly so bright— 
And musically utters 
Her delicate delight. 


Anon upon the gravel 

My shadow, slanting thrown, 
Arrests her wandering vision 

And in a frolic tone, 
Elusively Elysian— 

A voice charm all her own :— 


“Papa!” she cries “Your shadow! 
See, see, how I can run 

Right over it and in it 
And hide it from the sun! 

See now! It looks this minute 
As if there wasn’t one.” 


Nay, more than my own shadow 
eems there at once to fade 
Under the spell of lightness, 

Wrought by that radiant maid: 

From Human Life her brightness 
Chases the haunting shade. 


O soft October sunshine, 

O weather crystal fine, 
Methinks the air is turning 
To eucharistal wine, | 
As now with deeper yearning 
I clasp her hand in mine. 


Ah! Daughter, by my shadow 
Dancing along so bright, 


Would I might keep th 


ee ever 


Thus in my erring sight 


And so walk 


on forever 


And ever by thy light! 


Passaic, N. J. 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


The New Smithsonian Secretary 


XTRA glances from the watching 
E world are falling on Dr. Chas. D. 
Walcott. He is a man who has 
been well watched for years—a dozen or 
more of which he has been at the head 
of the United States Geological Survey. 
and for time past the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Uni- 
versity founded by Andrew Carnegie, 
and president of the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He has been worth 
watching, not only because he is progres- 
sive but because he is truly great. 

The extra glances have been caused by 
the action of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution electing him 
secretary, to fill the position left vacant 
by the death of the late Professor S. P. 
Langley. It is more than the frequently 
stilted encomium to say that a better se- 
lection could not have been made. He is 
a man fully up to the position—and few 
there be of whom this could be said. One 
instinctively congratulates the Smithson- 
ian, having been led to fear—by reason 
of several Fruitless efforts during the past 
year—that the regents would be forced 
to take some one of lesser ability. The 
salary is so low—not above $7,500 at 
most—that it has failed to tempt the great 
men who have been under consideration. 
It should be added of Dr. Walcott, and 
as one indication of his worth, that to 
accept the position he finally declined an 
offer of $20,000.a year which for some 
time past has been pressed on him. 

Dr. Walcott impresses one as being 
physically as well as mentally a strong 
man—a man built for hard work, for 
which he has already proved his inclina- 
tion and ability. He is so thoroly demo- 
cratic, so consistently cordial and easy to 
approach, that one forgets, at first, that he 
is one of the greatest of scientists. His 
course of climbing has thrown him into 
the active world and his salaries and posi- 
tions have kept him a part of the “social 
swim,” leaving him little opportunity to 
enlarge upon the eccentricities of genius. 


It is not often that scientific, social and 
executive talents are evident in the same 
man. It is most rare that the three are 
combined each in such remarkable de- 
gree. For Dr. Walcott is world-re- 
nowned as a geologist and paleontologist. 
while he has exceptional repute as an ad- 
ministrator in whose hands the Geologi- 
cal Survey has more than doubled the 
scope of its investigations. It has 
reached all over the country, covering all 
questions the answers to which underlie 
the development and best disposition of 
the nation’s mineral resources. It would 
be difficult to estimate the value to the 
country of Dr. Walcott’s services in the 
application of scientific and business prin- 
ciples combined, to the problems which 
have been solved by specialists in the de- 
partment under his direction. He would 
have been an earlier choice of the regents 
but the President objected to his being 
removed from the head of the Geological 
Survey. And withal he is a delightfully 
cultivated and attractive gentleman. 


His voice is not the pleasantest part of 
him, but his words atone for it. He 
speaks slowly, indicating an appreciation 
of the value of words. You know that 
he means all he says, and you forget an 
apparent lack of supetficial energy in a 
deep trend of earnestness which most im- 
presses you; just as in meeting him for 
the first time you see chiefly forehead— 
all forehead; high, broad and bulging, 
from which the light brown hair has 
beaten a wide retreat without gathering 
any silver, tho the man is fifty-six. 

The rest of the face is that of a shrewd, 
successful’ business man—keen eyes, a 
straight nose and sturdy reddish brown 
mustache which successfully covers up 
the lips. The combination correctly por- 
trays the character of the new Smithson- 
ian secretary, and for that the institution 
is to be congratulated ; for while it must 
have at its head a justly celebrated scien- 
tist, it stands sadly in need of such an 
able executive officer as Dr. Walcott has 
amply proven himself to be. 
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DR. CHARLES D. WALCOTT. 


Dr. Walcott knows to what he is trans- 
ferring his energies, for he acted as as- 
sistant secretary, in charge of the Na- 
tional Museum, in 1897 and 180908. He 
appreciates better than the world the 
gravity, importance and the distinction 
of the office. As a nation we are repre- 
hensibly ignorant of one of our most 
valuable and effective institutions. Brief- 
ly put, the new secretary will be the rank- 
ing scientist of the realm. The office car- 
ries greater prestige and influence than 
the presidency of any university or scien- 
tific institution. The occupant is the na- 
tion’s tutor and chief adviser in all scien- 
tific matters. He has the privileges of 
the floor of the Senate and the official 
title of a Cabinet officer, “Mr. Secre- 
tary.” At State functions he is accorded 
precedence of brigadier generals. 
Neither President nor Congress have the 
power to remove him from office. It is 
a life position and he is principal execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Regents, to 
which alone he is responsible. By virtue 
of his office the secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is also the administra- 
tive head of the National Museum, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the Bu- 
reau of International Exchanges, the As- 
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’ tro-physical Observatory and the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 


The New Secretary of the 
Treasury 


There is curiosity as well as both en 
couragement and criticism in the eye the 
world has fixed on the Postmaster-Gen 
eral, because he is about to step ovei 
into the Treasury building. From some 
quarters there came strong opposition to 
the confirmation of the new Secretary, 
and many an old-timer sat up and 
tubbed his eyes and looked’ again and 
asked his neighbor in a rather sarcastic 
way what qualifications George |}. 
Cortelyou had which fitted him for one 
of the most important positions in the 
Executive Department of the United 
States. I have heard at least a dozen 
Solons say, with something like a gasp, 
that Cortelyou was not a banker. Bah! 
The Secretary of War is not a general. 
The Secretary of the Navy is not an ad- 
Every one admits now that Cor- 
telyou has made one of the most efficient 
Postmasters-General the country ever 
had, but he was never a country post- 
master. 

Qualifications today for anything un- 
der heaven are ability, not experience. 
Talent is something. Tact is everything. 
The man who has executive genius can 
find people in plenty, in any field, to 
serve under him. When the President 
appointed Cortelyou Secretary of the 
new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, people at large thought the less 
of Commerce and Labor; but Cortelyou 
organized what almost immediately be- 
came the colossal and most directly ef- 
fective arm of the Government. When 
the President made Cortelyou chairman 
of the National Republican Committee 
the old politicians protested violently 
that the position should be held by some 
one who knew something about political 
campaigns; but somehow or other the 
President received the prettiest election 
in history. 

It has been the same story all along 
the line. A good part of it may be ac- 
cording to the old saw about a prophet 
in his own country, for Cortelyou’s 
country has virtually been the whole 
country since more years ago: than seem 
possible when we remember that he is 
yet lacking forty-three. 





MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


Since Grover Cleveland’s days we 
have all known Cortelyou. We’ve known 
him as confidential stenographer, pri- 
vate secretary and secretary to three 
Presidents, and on up. But we’ve never 
gotten over thinking of him as a sten- 
ographer. He was a champion sten- 
ographer, by the way. And the real 
question of qualifications for Secretary 
of the Treasury begins back there. In 
all that we have known about Cortelyou 
have we ever known him to blunder 
over anything—since the time when he 
put system into the office of secretary to 
the President, making it what it is to- 
day, one of the most effective and in- 
fluential position in this Government ? 
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them responsible. He is the hardest 
worker in the Cabinet, putting in the 
most hours and turning off a prodigious 
amount in every one of them, but he 
never appears to be busy. He is never 
in a hurry. He is an exceptionally 
handsome man and an exceptionally 
well-groomed man. Hurry would be 
decidedly unbecoming to him. He sel- 
dom smiles a right hearty smile. His 
face is not built for it. It is too earnest 
and thoughtful a face. But unless there 
is occasion for the other thing, there is 
always a genial touch of something 
which is almost a smile flitting over ev- 
ery feature. He is quiet, demurely dig- 
nified always. There’s an imperturba- 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


That is what counts, and what has 
counted with Cortelyou from the begin- 
ning of his career, and will count, so 
long as he is anything, no matter what. 

.© never attempts to attend to details 
himself, but he has always had a genius 
for picking competent men and making 


ble self-reliance about him which never 
yields to excitement. His black hair, 
bristling back from his forehead, which 
has made him such an easy mark for 
cartoonists, and his short, black mus- 
tache have gone gray rapidly, in the last 
few years, but that is the only sign of 
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the burdens he has been bearing. His 
words and motions are always deliber- 
ate. His voice is musically low and un- 
demonstrative, but his eyes tell you that 
he fully understands what he is saying 
and that you would better understand. 

He is so gentle about everything and 
so easily approachable that one often 
fails, at first, to appreciate the manner 
of man he is; but by degrees the pow- 
ers for good and bad that have been 
brought in contact with him are finding 
him out, and it is whispered—a whisper 
that one who knows Cortelyou can easi- 
ly believe—that the strength of the op- 
position which is constantly developing 
against him is the result of the -discov- 
ery that he is not a man who can be used 
for dishonest purposes. 

Of all the brainy and efficient men 
the President has drawn about him there 


is not one more honorable or. better ~ 


capable of performing the duties of any 
Cabinet position than George B. Cor- 
telyou. 


The Senate’s Child Laborer 


At last the brilliant and versatile, the 
accomplished and super-energetic Sen- 
ator from Indiana has leaped into the 
blaze of a double-jetted, multi-candle- 
powered concentration of light. He has 
made leaps that way before and has 
many tiimes been watched, but he has 
never made such a successful landing in 
the light as this promises to be if there 
is real, materializing truth in the pro- 
posed year-long battle of letters between 
the Republican David and the Demo- 
cratic great man of Gath. 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
silent partners will consent to the Phil- 
isto-Hebrew acquiescence in the out- 
come, and such a prolonged contest over 
issues so few and comparatively imma- 
terial as may yet be foreseen, one would 
think might tend to multiply words with- 
out wisdom. However, the contest, 
while it wages, will serve several good 
purposes—it will be a liberal education 
to the contestants, it will add to the gay- 
ety of the sometimes somber arena, it 
will keep for some time in the bright 
light two men who are much happier 
there than when sitting in the shadows. 
If either of them rises, later, to longed- 
‘for hights, the stones of printer’s ink 


which they have thrown too reckless], 
may be thrown back at them; but that is 
their lookout. 

Just now Senator Beveridge is in the 
midst of his child-labor agitation, and 
however little hope there may: be of effec- 
tive. national legislation on a subject 
pressing so close to the tender toe of 
State rights, no one can doubt that h« 














SENATOR A, J. BEVERIDGE. 


is bravely attacking a brutal abuse of 
the most helpless of humanity; that he 
has. taken a courageous stand against 
large aggregations of wealth all over the 
country, and that in his three days 
speech he made out a case of fairly 
blood-chilling outrage which cannot fail 
to have an indirect effect for good, far 
and near. 

Into his attack the Senator put almost 
cyclonic energy. But cyclonic energy is 
natural to him. He put the same thing 
into his Statehood speeches last session. 
He wags his head, shakes his fist, slaps 
his hand, bangs his desk and tests the 
capacity of his vocal organs in a way ut- 
eo to exhaust his listeners, if not him- 
self. 

But there’s this to be said of Senator 
Beveridge which cannot be said of some 
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of his colleagues who are adepts at the 
present fad of muscular demonstration: 
[here is: method in his madness. His 
physical and. mental pyrotechnics: keep 
good time and tune. His fists follow his 
tongue, instead of trying to do the work 
for it. Nevertheless, they often do him 
injustice and weaken the effect. It is 
evident when, between whiles, Senator 
Beveridge often reaches hights of elo- 
quence and thrilling rhetoric. 

Nature has: been extremely generous 
with him. Sometimes he seems to fail of 
full appreciation and reciprocation. 
Having formed my own opinions only as 
a casual acquaintance and onlooker, I 
asked an intimate friend of the Senator’s 
what he thought of him. . He replied: 

“T believe in him. He is clean, intelli- 
gent, earnest, patriotic. I like him, but 
I'd rather sit on a red ant hill for an 
hour than spend the time alone in con- 
versation with him.” 

At the Gridiron dinner, Saturday 
week, one of the apt bits was the state- 
ment that it was fortunate for the man 
behind the child labor bill that he got 
himself elected to the Senate before ad- 
vocating his theory. Senator Beveridge 
is no baby, being well on to forty-five, 
but he has many characteristics hinting 
it. He has a superabundance of nerves 
and ill-controlled humanity. ~He is for- 
ever gliding restlessly about the Senate 
corridors, half the time at a_ hitching 
skip that is little short of a run. Then 
he pulls himself together, pulls down his 
cuffs and flies to the opposite extreme. 

He is tall, rather thin, naturally grace- 
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ful in motion and brilliant in thought. 
His narrow, sensitive face, with its 
broad, straight mouth and shock of 
brown hair, is better to see in repose. 
He is the Senate’s “ladies’ man” and cri- 
terion in the art of tailoring. News- 
paper notices that he proposes to address 
the Senate fill the galleries with ladies. 
He breezed into the Senate one of the 
first hot days last summer clad in pearl 
gray from head to foot. There were 
gasps from some of the black-frocked, 
but the hot weather grew hotter, and by 
the end of the week gray was no longer* 
conspicuous. Senator Beveridge has the 
courage of his convictions, whatever he 
undertakes. 

When he first came to the Senate he 
showed qualities which attracted the 
fatherly interest of that monarch of po- 
litical engineers, Orville H. Platt, of 
Connecticut. He took him under his 
wing, counseled and guided him, and 
those who did not know marveled at the 
strides which the new Senator made. 
Then Platt died and for a time Senator 
Beveridge floundered. 

He has recently been gathering him- 
self together again and his halo assumes 
its pristine luster. Some say it is the 
work of the President, who has certainly 
given him a front-row seat in the big 
White House tent. However that may 
be, Senator Beveridge certainly has abil- 
ity, but if he has good advice behind him 
there is no reason why his ability at brill- 
iant word-pictures should not win him 
new laurels. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


Race Prejudice 


BY H. G. WELLS 


[We are glad that Mr. Wells has turned aside for a time from the manufacture of 
utopias for the purpose of attacking one of the chief obstacles to progress toward any 
s. In 


the less real 


utopia, an obstacle none 
of his pen. 


he has a foeman worth 
over half a century an 
will be found in our editorial 


UPPOSE it were given to a man 
that he might slay one dragon and 


one only in this world, and perish 
—in a world confused by dragons he 
would, I imagine, have a. time of some 
perplexity. With this assurance of vic- 
tory and finality he would decline, of 
course, to take on any dragon haphazard. 
\ natural instinct would rebel at the idea 


because it is largely fictitiou 
Tue Inperenpent has been fightin; 
we welcome our new ally. 
i department.—Ebprror. ] 


Race Prejudice 
this dragon for 
r. Wells’s article 


Some comment on 
of wasting himself on any little, up- 
country, village-devastating dragon that 
came along. He would, I suppose, con- 
duct the most careful inquiries and find 
out the very biggest dragon in existence 
before he decided. And so he would 
achieve himself magnificently and live 
forever after on coins and banners and 
beer bottles, as dragon slayers do, 
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Unhappily, the old conditions of drag- 
on slaying have passed away, and the 
old-fashioned square fight outside the 
city walls, with triumphant returns and 
a princess and so forth—the sort of thing 
Carpaccio did so delightfully—no longer 
obtains. The modern dragon is a vague, 
miasmatic beast that looks at you and 
vanishes, out of a book, out ot a talk, 
out of the mind of a friend. He dies 
obstinately by inches, and you never 
know when he is quite dead. Moreover, 
jhe isn’t killed by any single knight er- 
rant, but by all sorts of individual efforts, 
so that nobody—unless it’s some impu- 
dent impostor who never touched the 
creature—ever gets much credit for the 
more or less partial slaughter. This has 
discouraged but by no means abolished 
knight errantry. Knight errantry is as 
much a part of a wholesome human be- 
ing as falling in love or self-assertion, 
and therein lies one’s hope for mankind. 
Nearly every one, 1 believe—I’ve detect- 
ed the tendency in old cheats even and 
in disreputable people of all sorts—is 
ready to put in a little time and effort in 
dragon slaying now and then, and if any 
one wants a creditable dragon to write 
against, talk against, study against, sub- 
scribe against, work against, I am con- 
vinced they can find no better one—that 
is to say, no worse one—than Race 
Prejudice. 

I am convinced myself that there is no 
more evil thing in this present world 
than Race Prejudice; none at all. I 
write deliberately—it is the worst single 
thing in life now. It justifies and holds 
together more baseness, cruelty and 
abomination than any other sort of error 
in the world. Thru its body runs the 
black blood of coarse lust, suspicion, jeal- 
ousy and persecution and all the darkest 
poisons of the human soul. It is this 
much like the dragons of old, that it de- 
vours youth, spoils life, holds beautiful 
people in shame and servitude, and deso- 
lates wide regions. It is a monster be- 
gotten of natural instincts and intellect- 
ual confusion, to be fought against by 
all men of good intent, each in our dis- 
persed modern manner doing his frag- 
mentary, inestimable share. 

Here, to hand, are two contributions 
to this assault, of very unequal preten- 
sion and quality, it is true, but each with 
a very valid claim upon the time and 


attention of the thoughtful reader. One 
is M. Jean Finot’s Race Prejudice, anc 
the other Mr. Sidney Olivier’s mod 
est and most important White Capita 
and Colored Labor.’ 1 will deal with 
the former first, because | like it least 
It is a book with a certain weakness 0! 
method, with a lack of grip, of any 
strong consecutiveness in its reasoning, 
and with far too many unsuccessful at- 
tempts at that polite irony of treatment 
which seems to be the common Frencl) 
ideal for work of this sort. Moreover, 
the poverty of its English suggests indif 
ferent translation, and there is a weak 
and flattering author’s preface to this 
English edition (with complimentary allu 
sions to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and 
the Times) that is anything but a bene- 
ficial addition. Moreover, there are 
whole chapters that have nothing to do 
with Race Prejudice at all, which discuss 
Weismannism and de Vries and som 
imaginary “school of Darwin” with « 
quite irritating feebleness. In spite oi 
all these defects, the book remains a mos! 
interesting and useful contribution to the 
aggressive study of this great issue oi 
racial injustice. 

Its value lies entirely in its destructive 
accumulation of errors and nonsense from 
the literature of the subject. It studies 
Race .Prejudice neither in actual life nor 
in its intimate psychology, but purely as 
an aspect of those great masses of 
pseudo-science, sham ethnology, dog- 
matic anthropology, of which the last 
fifteen years has been so productive. 
Particularly good is the brief opening 
sketch of Count Gobineau and Gobinism. 
Count Gobineau wrote in 1854 a ponder- 
ous essay in four volumes on the “In- 
equality of Human Races” that nobody 
read, and was, nevertheless, the real 
father of that great blonde “Overman” 
theory which still goes about the world, 
which is, for example, to be detected 
tangled in a sort of tentacular fashion 
‘round the ankle of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
It is true that nobody read Gobineau, but 
he talked better than he wrote, and in 
Rome he met Richard Wagner and in- 
fected the composer’s febrile philosophy 
with his own race mania. So Gobinism 





_1 Race Preyupice. By Jean Finot. Translation pub 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.00. 

2 Wate CaprTrat aNnp Cotorep LaBor. By Sydney 
Olivier, C.M.G. Published by the London Independent 
Labor Party. One shilling. 
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got at us and today one needs a sort of 
intellectual respirator if one is not to 
breathe it. And M. Finot shines, too, in 
his patient massing of sample clots of 
nonsense about Kelts, Teutons, Aryans, 
from all the pretentious rubbish of the 
last two score years. His mockery of 
Renan’s exposition of the poetic dreami- 
ness of the Kelt is entirely adequate, and 
- 0, too, is his exposition of the more ape- 
like characteristics of the Europeans and 
Japanese as contrasted with the negroes. 
He is at his fullest in his admirable ac- 
count of the present population of 
France, considered as a specimen Euro- 
pean population. He shows the pro- 
foundly mixed quality of its origins, the 
difficulty of tracing the origin of its 
types, and the enormous preponderance 
of the miliew and of culture over inher- 
ited origins in molding form and habit. 
Extremely good, too, is his collection of 
nonsensical contradictions about the psy- 
chologies of peoples. He devotes, how- 


ever, far too little attention to the share 
of the Jews in sustaining and exasper- 
ating Race Prejudice in France and 


thruout Western Europe by their un- 
happy and ill-advised insistence upon 
their own. For my own part, it is when 
I am in contact with aggressive Jews that 
I find it hardest to keep a steady head 
in this matter-of race, and not to suc- 
cumb to the intense irritation of the racial 
self-assertion. The racial distinctness of 
the Jew is as illusionary as the racial dis- 
tinctness of the Irishman. The Jews ob- 
viously vary thru a series of Mediter- 
ranean and African types, are essentially 
a culture of mixed blood and mixed qual- 
itv, and not a pure race; nevertheless, a 
Disraeli-struck Hebrew talker, full of 
fantastic claims to intellectual, moral and 
physiological and esthetic superiorities, 
can, I suppose, rouse the evil passions of 
race jealousy against his people more ef- 
fectively than any other kind of exponent 
of such unsubstantial and dangerous gen- 
eralizations. 

Before leaving M. Finot’s book, it may 
be well to point out that he frames his 
main argument as an argument for hu- 
man equality, as tho that equality were 
ail objective fact, and not purely a con- 
venticn of conduct and intercourse. He 
really seems at times to believe that 
much, and to assume a p9sition as inde- 
lensible as the Gobinist doctrine of the 
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ineffable superiority of blond dolicho- 
cephaly. Obviously in no measurable or 
estimable personal quality are men equal. 
Nor is it easily credible that, taken al! 
‘round, one man is as good as another; 
there are always mysterious compensa- 
tions. It is far more acceptable to sug- 
gest that some individuals are on the 
whole superior, others inferior to the 
average. The truth of the case lies in 
the fact that these superiorities and in- 
feriorities are too various and subtle to 
admit of class and race treatment. The 
evil is in the false generalization that 
bars the treatment of the individual upon 
his merits. Equality is not an intrinsic 
fact, but a question of status. All men 
are equal—before God and under the 
law. In a really civilized community 
equality and a mutual respect must be the 
primary assumption of all social inter- 
course. But that must not blind one to 
the real differences of personal quality, 
to such a fact as that a negro is usually 
simpler, kinder and stupider than a Bea- 
con street Bostonian.e One has to keep 
one’s head in these matters, to balance on 
differences without either intensifying or 
denying them—the most difficult exercise 
of all for the human mind. 

It is one that Mr. Olivier has most ad- 
mirably performed in his able and illu- 
minating little book. It is the fourth of an 
excellent series of shilling volumes pub- 
lished by the Independent Labor party 
under the general editorship of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, and an altogether 
sane exposition of the labor problem in 
relation to race. Mr. Olivier is known 
to the general public chiefly as an able 
colonial administrator; his literary and 
philosophical quality still awaits recog- 
nition. A few characteristic sketches 
and essays remain memorable to their 
readers, but this, I believe, is his first 
published volurne. In its comprehensive 
grasp, its balanced tolerance, its reality 
and conviction of knowledge, it is per- 
haps as sharp and desirable a contrast 


‘ to such a book as ‘Mr. Kidd’s “Control 


of the Tropics” as one could well im- 
agine. Its subtle and powerful intro- 
duction is a quite remarkable piece of 
racial psychology, still more remarkable 
when one contrasts its unpretentious 
publication in a shilling volume by the 
Independent Labor party with the im- 
mense dignity of presentation customary 
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with books of this sort. It is part of the 
ludicrous commercialism of our time, 
and the grotesque reaction between pub- 
lishers’ advertisements and the literary 
column that the attention given to a book 
is very largely determined by its bulk 
and price, and I can only hope that in 
_ this instance the rare mental distinction 
of this little volume will save it from the 
common fate of shillingsworths. 

The most noteworthy point perhaps, 
both in his book and in M. Finot’s lesser 
and longer work, is the treatment of 
that bugbear in racial discussion, racial 
admixture. The United States are per- 
vaded by a passionate hostility to inter- 
breeding. Now Mr. Olivier deliberate- 
ly advocates interbreeding, and M. Finot 
sweeps aside all the ugly superstitions 
that make the “half-breed” a threat and 
defilement to civilization. Indeed, the 
French writer has the audacity to hint 
that a certain proportion of black blood 
improves the white American strain, 
that some of the most beautiful and able 
women in Amerita are to be found 
among the colored class. This would 
be an intensely interesting question to 
pursue. Certainly it would be difficult 
to find any purely white American 
woman more level - headed and capable 
than that admirable public speaker, Mrs. 
Church Terrell. 

I do not propose to follow Mr. Olivier 
in his concise and complete survey of 
the black problem in America, in Africa 
and elsewhere. His is a book universal- 
ly accessible, and one it is an absolute 
duty to read if one is not to henceforth 
hold one’s peace upon racial questions. 
But here I would, nevertheless, copy out 
certain passages, because they cannot be 
too widely printed and read. Let it be 
noted that these are the words of no 
mere theorist about race, that the writer 
has gone with wife and daughters among 
these colored people. 

“The manners, even of the town population, 
are gentler and more agreeable than those 
which one is accustomed to meet with in most 
places of European resort. And, generally, in 
this matter of courtesy, which is essential to 
the relation of equality, I should be prepared 
to maintain that the African is, by the tem- 
perament and customs of his race, not inferior 
but superior to the average Teuton, and I am 
forced to attribute the ‘sauciness’ complained 


of in the negro of the Southern States and 
elsewhere, far more to the attitude which has 


been taken and which is maintained’ towar< 
him, than to any inherent fault in his composi 
tion, 

“We must protect our women’; that is the 
formula. It is true that the statistics of lynch 
ings show that by far the greatest proportion 
of them follow cases of murder or complicity 
in. murder, and only about 20 per cent, cases 
of criminal assault or attempts at such assault. 
This plea, therefore, really covers but a small 
part of the ground. But as it is the last en- 
trenchment of those who advocate’ differentia- 
tion against the negro, and appeals to the same 
sentiment as does that argument for social in- 
justice as an antidote to the menace of ‘social 
equality’ with which I have dealt above, it is 
important to examine it in the light of social 
experience in the British West Indian Colonies. 

Now, the fact is that in the British West 
Indies assaults by black or colored men on 
white women or children ‘are practically un- 
known. No apprehension of them whatever 
troubles society.. I say this as an administrator 
familiar with the judicial statistics, as a resi- 
dent familiar with all parts of Jamaica and all 
classes of its population, as the head of a 
household of women and girls who have fre- 
quented the suburbs of Kingston, and lived for 
weeks and months in remote country districts 
with neither myself nor any other white man 
within call. Any resident in Jamaica will tell 
the same story. A young white woman can 
walk alone in the hills or to Kingston; in day- 
light or dark, thru populous settlements of ex- 
clusively black or colored folk, without en- 
countering anything but friendly salutation 
from man or woman. Single ladies may hire 
a carriage and drive all over the island with- 
out trouble or molestation. Offenses against 
women and children come into the courts, but 
they are not against white women and children. 
Whatever may be the: cause, it is the indis- 

utable fact that Jamaica or any other West 
ndian island is as safe for white women to 
go about in, if not safer, than any European 
country with which I am acquainted. There 
have been no savage punishments here, no ter- 
rorism, no special laws, no illegal discrimina- 
tions against the colored. If, then, there is 
special grounds for fearing assaults of this 
charastée by colored on white in America, it 
clearly cannot possibly be due to any necessary 
or special propensity of race.” 


And quite lucidly and clearly does Mr. 
Olivier trace the special evil of the 
Southern States to its true cause, to the 
passionate prejudice based on old injus- 
tice, of the whites, and with equal con- 


_viction he demonstrates his remedial 


methods, methods entirely harmonious, | 
am glad to see, with Dr. Russell Wal- 
lace’s admirable suggestions in a recent 
Independent Review. Essentially they 
amount to giving the colored man a 
share in legislature and judicature under 
special conditions. But read the book. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Literature 


The Adventurous Romance 


Most of the latter-day stories of ad- 
venture can be assigned with ease to one 
of two classes—the mildly impossible and 
the wildly impossible. To judge from the 
recent output, the second of these classes 
is somewhat in danger of becoming over- 
crowded. It may be true that the appe- 
tite for sensational fiction grows with 
what it feeds upon, but authors and pub- 
lishers must remember that they are ca- 
tering not only to the seasoned veterans 
who revel im tales of dark mystery and 
sudden death, but also to the generality 
of novel readers, who, fortunately, have 
a rather more catholic taste, and: who, 
when they take up a romance of daring 
deeds, are not overjoyed to find it mod- 
eled after Baron Munchausen. It is a 
pity, for example, that so excellent a spin- 
ner of yarns as H. B. Marriott Watson 
could not have brought his latest story, 
The Privateers,’ somewhere within hailing 
distance of the limits of credibility. The 
situation about which he constructs his 
narrative is absolutely ridiculous, and, as 
it has not been his design to write a funny 
book, his efforts pall before very long. 
Two American speculators see in the pos- 
session of an English girl the key to for- 
tune; the one first on the scene proposes 
and is accepted, but his resourceful rival, 
not to be outdone, kidnaps the prize and 
sails away to France, whither he is hotly 
pursued by the disappointed bridegroom- 
elect and an English naval officer, who 
soon proves to be the hero of the piece. 
The young woman is immured in a cha- 
teau, her rescue by the gallant Briton be- 
ing but the beginning of a series of hair- 
raising episodes, each of them a bit more 
startling and bearing more definitely the 
dime-novel stamp than the one immedi- 
ately preceding it. Over land and sea the 
quartet go at breakneck speed, fortune 
usually favoring the villainous actors in 
the drama. It is fast and furious melo- 
drama written for the special delight of 
the gallery gods. 

A story, the incidents in which, if not 
more reasonable, are more ingeniously 


(He Privateers. By H. B. 
New York; Doubleday, Page & Co 





Marriott Watson. 
$1.50. 


contrived and handled, is Doubloons,’ by 
Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. Mr. 
Phillpotts certainly goes far afield from 
Dartmoor in this tale of murder and West 
Indian treasure. The murder is in Lon- 
don, and the first part of the narrative 
furnishes detective fiction of an absorb- 
ingly interesting sort. However, after the 
mystery is cleared up, there is nothing of 
particular consequence to take its place, 
and, as the good, bad and indifferent peo- 


- ple of the story voyage from England to 


the West, the mechanism employed by 
the authors becomes distressingly appar- 
ent. Certain characters quite strongly 
delineated at the outset fade into com- 
monplaceness before the last chapter is 
reached. 


Robert Barr’s A Rock in the Baltic’ 
reads as if it had been written against 
time. The “rock” is used as a prison by 
those supposed monsters of iniquity, the. 
Russian Grand Dukes, and there, in 
process of time, two enthusiastic seekers 
for trouble, one a young Englishman and 
the other a titled Russian, are incarcer- 
ated. Finally they are taken away on a 
yacht, on which two American girls are 
conveniently placed. 

The sea has its part to play in all these 
stories, and no exception to the general 
rule is afforded by Benjamin Brace’s 
novel, The Seventh Person.* The central 
figure here is an American collegian, on 
whom a number of very trying tasks are 
imposed by a most mysterious secret so- 
ciety. Obeying its imperative mandate, 
against which parental wishes count for 
naught, he departs for South America, 
where in a marvelously short time he 
wins great renown, a love affair with 4 
beautiful sefiorita developing meanwhile. 
The scenes of his subsequent adventures 
are in Mexico and the South and West 
of this country. The conclusion is care- 
fully manipulated. 

The amazing experiences of a stranger 
in San Francisco are narrated with a 





2 Doustoons. By Eden Phillpotts and egy ow Ben- 


New York: McClure, Phillips & $1.50. 
Rock 1n THE Bartic. By Robert Barr, New 
York: The Authors’ and Newspapers’ Association. 50 
cents. 
*Tue Seventn Person. By Benjamin Brace. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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good deal of spirit by Earle Ashley Wal- 
cott in his novel, Blindfolded." Things 
are tremendously involved from the very 
first, and the persevering reader who 
keeps his head clear thruout the succes- 
sion of tangles is to be congratulated on 
his mental powers. The San Francisco 
described by Mr. Walcott ought to satisfy 
anybody with a desire for the unusual. 

To come to the mildly impossible, K. 
and Hesketh Prichard offer much that 
is readable in their book of stories chron- 
icling the further adventures of that 
prince of highwaymen, Don Q. The nar- 
ratives making up the volume, Don Q. in 
the Sierra,’ are crowded with exciting in- 
cident and are capitally told. The reap- 
pearance of Don QO. in his beloved Spain 
is managed with a fine eye to effect, and 
none of the succeeding exploits will be 
willingly missed. The final betrayal of 
the notorious brigand is a rather humili- 
ating end to such a career, and the sug- 
gestion of Don Q.’s transformation into 
a monk is surprising, to say the least. 

The humorous touches in Elizabeth 
Duer’s gay little romance, The Prince 
Goes Fishing,’ are very entertaining. The 
story, one of “‘yesterday,” has a familiar 
background in the mythical European 
kingdom. There is a prince who has the 
not unnatural wish to study the princess 
selected as his bride; as to the Princess 
Héléne, she fills well the part of an ador- 
able heroine. What befalls this royal pair 
is sufficiently diverting, and the life at the 
toy court of Palatina is also amusingly 
described. The novel will while away a 
leisure hour or so very pleasantly. 

The reader of Burton E. Stevenson’s 
Affairs of State’ is also spirited to Europe. 
This tale of intrigue opens in a mirth- 
provoking way with an account of the en- 
livening influence of an American family 
on a Dutch watering place. Matters of 
large importance are destined to be set- 
tled at Weet-sur-Mer, and Mr. Stevenson 
develops his theme with the sure touch 
that may be expected of him. Of course, 


5 BLINDFOLDED. By Earle Ashley Walcott. “Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

*Don Q. 1n THE Sterra. By K. and Hesketh Prich- 
ard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

™Tue Prince Gores Fisuinc. By Elizabeth Duer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

* Arrarrs or State. By Burton E. Stevenson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. . 
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transpires. It is easy reading, and the 
events are such as to hold the attention. 

It is evident that Fred M. White, author 
of The Corner House,’ believes that mem- 
bers of the fair sex, when they put their 
minds to it, make criminals of the most 
pronounced type. The woman, who is 
the leading figure of Mr. White’s new 
mystery story, is a most unpleasant per- 
son despite her good looks, and she man- 
ages, first and last, to bring much misery 
to a number of people. The author is a 
stickler for justice, and very properly has 
her machinations foiled, after the re- 
quired amount of trouble results from 
them. Mr. White does not reach in this 
novel the high water mark of previous 
books. 

& 


A Defense of the Deluge 


For the past thirty years Professor 
Wright has devoted much of his time to 
investigations connected with the har- 
mony of science and revelation, particu- 
larly along geological lines. He has dis- 
cussed every phase of surfacial geology 
in his writings, having visited all parts of 
North America, Europe and Northern 
Asia, for the purpose of investigating 
glacial phenomena, so that from observa- 
tion he is well qualified to judge of the 
questions involved in the scriptural state- 
ments of what have been esteemed 
miraculous occurrences. In his new 
book, Scientific Confirmations of Old 
Testament History,* the topic chiefly 
calling for notice is the Noachian 
Deluge, which is usually regarded as in- 
capable of successful defense. The au- 
thor attempts to put it in the geological 
sequence. 

An explanation of this cataclysm is 
given by Edward Suess, an Austrian 
geologist of world-wide fame, in his 
comprehensive treatise, “Das Antlitz der 
Erde,” which does not seem to have at- 
tracted the attention of Professor 
Wright. After a full discussion of both 
the accounts, Suess concludes, first, the 
event known as the Deluge took place in 
the lower Euphrates and consisted prin- 





®*Tue Corner House. By Fred M. White. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

* ScrentiFic CONFIRMATIONS OF OLtp TESTAMENT 
History. By G. Frederick Wright. Oberlin, Ohio: 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company. $2.00, 
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cipally in an inundation from the sea, 
very broad and destructive; second, the 
essential cause of this catastrophe was a 
violent earthquake, which originated in 
the Persian Gulf, and had been preceded 
by several minor shocks; third, it is 
very probable that during the time of the 
most violent shocks a cyclone came 
from the south and spread over the re- 
gion; fourth, the traditions of other na- 
tions do not authorize in any manner the 
extension of the deluge beyond the limits 
of the Euphrates basin, and still less to 
affirm that it extended over the whole 
earth. 

It is the memory of this event, pre- 
served for thousands of years in our lit- 
erature, that has given rise to the geolog- 
ical expressions of diluvum and diluvial 
deposits. 

The following propositions may ex- 
press Professor Wright’s views: 

1. In most countries there have been 
extensive inundations in the early Qua- 
ternary period, which were caused partly 
by submergence of the land and partly 
from the superabundance of the water 
derived from the melting of the ice 
sheets. These are sufficiently widespread 
as to be labeled “universal.” 

2. Coincident with these floods there 
was an extermination of the early large 
mammalia, like the mammoth, the cave 
bear, the giant beaver and enormous car- 
nivora. 

3. Coincident with the extinction of the 
mammalia was the disappearance of 
races of men. Speaking geologically, it 
was the epoch separating the later from 
the earlier paleolithic ages. The coin- 
cidence of the life changes and the floods 
constitutes what is a real cataclysm. 

4. The date of this cataclysm may not 
be far from 5000 B. C., assuming that it 
may be fixed by the length of time re- 
quired for the recession of Niagara and 
St. Anthony’s falls. Its recency seems to 
be substantiated by the discovery of the 
carcasses of several Siberian mammoths 
so well preserved that they are still capa- 
ble of being used for food. 

Of these various glacial floods there 
can be no doubt, but it is futile to try to 
connect them, even if only 5000 B. C., 
with the Noachian Flood, which is de- 
scribed as having occurred well inside of 


3000 B. C. 
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Facts and Fancies of the Rail- 
way Problem 


THE importance of the railway prob- 
lem in this country can hardly be over- 
estimated, if our judgment were alone 
based on the large amount of literature 
dealing with the question that has ap- 
peared within the last few years. New 
abuses of railroad power are constantly 
being exposed in print, and economists, 
pseudo-economists, politicians and prac- 
tical business men have not failed to pro- 
pose new remedies. The facts of the 
problem have been comprehensively 
stated in the reports of the Industrial 
Commission. Statistical data is readily 
obtainable from Poor’s manuals as well 
as from the annual reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. President 
Hadley several years ago issued a mas- 
terly little treatise on railway rates and 
railway management which few since 
have surpassed. More recently Prof. 
Balthasar Meyer, of Wisconsin, analyzed 
in a small book the laws and judicial de- 
cisions which govern railroads in the 
United States, and Prof. Hugo R. Meyer, 
of Chicago, has by a similar method point- 
ed out the shortcomings of government 
regulation and control. Practical railroad 
men, such as H, T. Newcomb and the late 
President Spencer, of the Southern Rail- 
way, in public addresses, in periodicals, 
in booklets, etc., have presented the ques- 
tion of regulation and control from the 
point of view of the railroads. But, as 
far as bulk and comprehensiveness are 
concerned, all previous contributions are 
outdone by the latest work of Prof. Frank 
Parsons*, the prolific writer of the Equity 
Series. The greatest obstacle in- reading 
books of the kind that Professor Parsons 
has produced is the shortness of human 
life. It is even admitted in the preface 
that, had the author yielded to the temp- 
tation to tell “all the strong facts at his 
command,” each chapter of the book 
would be expanded into a volume, and 
the reader would be required “to spend 
the rest of his life to find out the relations 
between the railroads and the people.” 

Professor Parsons devotes the first 
part of his first book to what he calls the 
“vital facts’ of the railroad history of 


* Tue Railways, THE TRUSTS AND THE PeopLe. By 
Prof. Frank Parsons. Edited and published by C. 
F. Taylor. Equity Series. Philadelphia. 
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the United States. From these pages the 
reader is led to believe that all the evils 
of modern industry and politics in this 
couniiry are due to the railroads. Trusts, 
commercial panics, political graft and 
bribery, extortion, strikes, and a thousand 
other crimes and evils have their roots in 
the railroad problem. The contention 
that the railroad rates in this country are 
excessive and extortionate is based large- 
ly upon their comparison with the rates 
prevailing in European countries. But 
Professor Parsons admits that such com- 
parisons are apt to be misleading. He 
likewise treads on dangerous ground 
when he endeavors to prove the over- 
capitalization of American railroads from 
the estimates of the average cost per mile 
of roadbed. An estimate of the average 
cost per mile of all the railroads in this 
country is as meaningless as an estimate 
of the average wages prevailing among 
all classes of employees in a large indus- 
try. A few miles of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad may represent as large an ex- 
penditure as hundreds of miles of single 
track stretching across the prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley, which may “be best 
described as two streaks of rust on a mud 
bank.” 

The remedy for all evils of the rail- 
ways, in Professor Parsons’s opinion, is 
public ownership and control. He tells 
us that the supreme test of efficient rail- 
road management is public welfare and 
not economic welfare. As applied to the 
community as a whole, however, this is a 
distinction without a difference. Un- 
doubtedly there are many advantages of 
public ownership and operation, and the 
experience of other countries well illus- 
trates this; but that there are also disad- 
vantages, especially when American 
political conditions are taken into ac- 
count, should be duly recognized. These 
disadvantages cannot become manifest 
until government ownership on a com- 
prehensive scale is given a fair trial, and 
then it may remain to be seen whether the 
new evils that crop out under a system 
of direct government control will or will 
not overbalance the advantages. Despite 
the many facts and figures presented by 
Professor Parsons, there is still wanting 
a comprehensive and scientific study of 
the railroad problem. 
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A King’s Divinity. By Dolores Bacon. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 

The time was when novelists never 
ventured to take democratic liberties 
with any royal personage who happened 
to get in the tale. A king was there to 
sit on his throne, and either to persecute 
the other characters or to magnify them 
with his august favor. But whatever 
he did was done with pomp and circum- 
stance. Now all is changed. The pop- 
ular mind demands it, and so kings are 
introduced in fiction that they may be 
taught, first, to play tag with the com- 
mon people; second, and invariably, that 
they may return to them and make their 
bed among them. It is a very signifi- 
cant change in the fashion of the mod- 
ern. mind and bodes no good to kings in 
reality. This story shows how the 
course of true love does not run smooth- 
ly between a royal duke and a Yankee 
girl, but the deviations are described 
with so much humor and with so little 
awe of royalty in general that the book 
makes delightful reading. 


Bd 


Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. 
Translated from the German by Daniel 
sr Huebsch. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
1.75. 

Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and 
Teachings in Their Historical Connec- 
tions. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated 
by W. Montgomery, B.D. Vol. 1. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Professor Pfleiderer has been a spe- 
cialist in New Testament studies and in 
the philosophy of religion for over forty 
years, and for over half that time his 
name has been familiar in England and 

America thru his Hibbert Lectures on 

the influence of Paul and other works in 

English. He delivered also the Gif- 

ford Lectures in 1894 and was one 

of the German delegates to the Con- 
gress of Arts and Sciences at St. 

Louis. His Christian Origins is semi- 

popular, being made up of sixteen. 

lectures delivered before students of 
all faculties at Berlin two winters ago, 
something after the manner of Harnack’s 
lectures on the essence of Christianity. 

They are a clear, concise statement of the 

author’s views of the history of early 

Christianity, the preparation for it in 
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later Judaism and in Greek philosophy, 
the personality and teaching of Jesus, the 
modification of that teaching by Paul and 
others ‘whose writings we have in the 
New Testament, and the final establish- 
ment of authority in the Catholic Church. 
So much ground is covered that the rea- 
sons for opinions have been largely omit- 
ted. The value of the work is especially 
in the references to facts and tendencies 
in other religions than Christianity as 
illustrating features in the growth of the 
Christian faith and partly contributing to 
this growth. Pfleiderer makes more use 
of comparative religion than do most 
Germans whose writings reach American 
readers. More thoro and technical is the 
same author’s Urchristentum, the first 
part of which is now translated under 
the title Primitive Christianity. The 
German work has been recognized as 
one of the most valuable recent contri- 
butions to the understanding of the re- 
ligion of the New Testament. The part 
now translated is concerned almost en- 
tirely with Paul. 
& 


The Day’s Journey. By Netta Syrett. 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 
How much trouble does it pay a 
woman to put into the task of keeping 
her husband in love with her? Perhaps 
that is a rather bald statement of the 
problem set by the author of The Day's 
Journey, but it is just. “If we want to 
keep them we must work hard!” cries 
the heroine, and many feminine voices 
echo the sentiment. “Men expect to be 
amused,” and if they are not, and their 
wives get “ill and ugly,” their defection 
is condoned. Lady Wilmot, an enter- 
taining female Mephistopheles, remarks: 
“I’ve no patience with a woman who 
loses her looks—it’s so careless!” And 
because poor Cecily has lost hers, while 
an old schoolmate has not, and knows 
how to flatter; and because a man 
comes to take his wife’s devotion 
for granted, like the breath of the 
sweet-brier planted under his  win- 
dow, and begins to long for some more 
exotic and bewildering fragrance, Phi- 
lippa Burton takes the center of the 
stage, and of a man’s heart, where sits 
the ugly, squat god of Vanity, to which 
she burns incense of fragrant flattery. 


(Chi- 
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An esthetic young woman, “living the 
simple life,’ in a studio scantily fur- 
nished with a few pieces of high-prin- 
cipled furniture, sketches pinned awry, 
an easel and her wonderful self; a self 
always right, always self-justified, no 
matter what she did, Philippa’s powers 
of plausible sophistry and _ snakelike 
evasion of clear-headed thought, are lit- 
tle less than miraculous. And we can- 
not help believing that there are many 
like her, villains self-deceived and quite 
capable of persuading themselves and 
incidentally convincing other people of 
the esoteric righteousness of their black- 
est deeds. To our mind the recreant 
husband was not worth fighting for; 
but that is not right-minded in us; any 
man’s soul is worth a stout fight, and if 
he won’t do it for himself, the best wife 
is she who will do it for him. If the 
soul in question only had seemed a lit- 
tle bigger, a little more noble, we might 
watch the conflict with more enthu- 
siasm. He isn’t much of a man—and 
his rival is worth ten of him, yet the 
heroine is right in bravely battling for 
the ideal of a married life, at least, and 
courage is a good asset, as well as fidel- 
ity, tho romance and earlier dreams of 
perfect happiness fail. The story is 
brilliantly told, and is a study of “tem- 
peraments,” artistic and otherwise, of an 
unusually readable sort. 


& 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. 
By George Brandes. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $2.50. 

To one who reads these reminiscences 
with the expectation of tracing the au- 
thor’s iritellectual development they will 
prove a disappointment. In recalling his 
youth Herr Brandes has evidently al- 
lowed himself to be seduced by the ro- 
mance which invests even the dreariest 
past. As a result, his narrative contains 
a good deal that may seem to the general 
reader trivial, even frivolous. But then 
the same objection might be made to 
Goethe’s “Wahrheit und Dichtung.” 
And, after all, it is by no means certain 
that such a procedure does not promote 
a knowledge of the writer’s character, if 
not of his mental evolution. Certainly, 
as a revelation of his general conscious- 
ness, some of the earlier chapters are re- 
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markably vivid and telling. Of the 
friend of Taine, the representative of 


European rationalism, the opponent of 
Danish obscurantism, it may be that the 
reader realizes little; but on the other 
hand he realizes a good deal of the stu- 
dent groping his way among the deébris 
of the past and the lumber of the present 
—of his doubts, perplexities and enthu- 
siasms; his friendships and enmities, 
even his love affairs. And the latter 
view is, if anything, the more human and 
sympathetic, perhaps the more signifi- 
cant. We may be yielding to a tempta- 
tion to allegorize; but the story he tells 
of the young girl whom he allowed to 
wheedle him into mischief and then to 
tie him up perfidiously like a boyish 
Samson while she thrashed him with her 
own hands seems to us,,with his com- 
ment upon the incident, to be worth a 
dozen psychological anatomizations, so 
broadly suggestive is it of his temper and 
attitude: “This was my first real experi- 
ence of feminine nature.” Unhappily, 
however, the translation is not first rate, 
particularly in the Englishing of original 
turns and phrases, nor is the volume 
lacking in typographical errors. 


at 
Literary Notes 


....A sprightly, pietistic manual on prayer- 
meetings is the Rev. James F. Cowan’s “New 
Life in the Old  Prayer-Meeting.” (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 


..The Rey. F. B. Meyer, whose qualities as 
a writer of religious books are widely known, 
is the author of “The Creed of Creeds,” a 
series of brief, devotional expositions of the 
Apostles’ Creed. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.) 


....A reverent and thoughtful discussion of 
the Gospel miracles in the light of modern 
criticism, by one who is a sincere believer both 
in criticism and in the Gospel, is had in the 
Rev. Richard W. Seaver’s “To Christ Through 
Criticism.” (New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 


.The latest volume by the Rev. W. R. 
Inge, the Cambridge scholar, consists of six 
lectures delivered to undergraduates with the 
design of constructing a basis for intelligent 
Christian faith. The title is “Truth and False- 
hood in Religion.” (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


.The two Shaw plays that are of especial 
interest to Americans just now, “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” which Ellen Terry 
is playing in New York, and “Cesar and Cleo- 
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patra,” in which Forbes Robertson is starring 
the country, are both contained in the volume 
of Three Plays for Puritans, published by 
Brentano’s ($1.25). 


A _very good popular presentation of the 
results of modern study of the Bible is the Rev. 
W. C. Selleck’s “New Appreciation of the 
Bible.” (University of Chicago Press. $1.50.) 
What Biblical criticism means and how the 
Bible may be used and studied in the light of 
recent opinion as to its origin is told clearly 
and interestingly. 


....Lhe Noble lectures at Harvard for 1906, 
by President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, on the subject 
of the attitude of Jesus Christ toward foreign 
races and religions, appear under the title 
“Christ and the Human Race.” (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


....In “The Missionary and His Critics,” the 
Rev. James L, Barton, of the American Board, 
has assembled a large number of testimonies 
favorable to missions and missionaries from 
witnesses of competence and character. These 
testimonies relate to all the principal topics on 
which missionaries are usually criticised. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 


.... Outlines for the Study of Biblical History 
and Literature,” by Professors Sanders and 
Fowler (New York: Scribner’s. $1.25), will 
be found valuable for its refererces under each 
topic and sub-division to the best recent books 
on Biblical history and literature. A _bibliog- 
raphy on any topic of Biblical study, sufficient 
for ordinary needs, could be made from this 
volume, 


.The latest number of Ridgway’s maga- 
zine, ‘which is unfortunately also the last, con- 
tains a very frank and manly editorial ex- 
plaining the causes of the failure of the ven- 
ture. The chief cause was the dependence on 
newsstand circulation. A weekly magazine, 
they discovered, as we did long ago, cannot 
rely upon casual purchasers, but must secure 
a circle of subscribers who become its fast 
friends. That is why we have cut the price 
of THE INDEPENDENT from $5.20 for casuals to 
$2.00 for subscribers. No other magaziie 
makes so great a reduction to its permanent 
patrons. 


. Gerald Stanley Lee, of the Mount Tom 
Magazine, is a man gifted with a vision. He 
sees that the need of the day is that man shail 
master the machines he has made, not merely 
to use them, but to realize what they mean, to 
see that they contain as much poetry and re- 
ligion as the hills and waves. He finds in the 
modern machinery the ideas of the incarna- 
tion, of liberty, of immortality, of the spirit and 
of love, and interprets them in a forthcoming 
volume entitled. The Voice of the Machine, 
which is made up of rhapsody and epigram. 
Some passages go a step beyond the sublime 
and some of the epigrams miss fire, but it is 
so encouraging to find a man who can recog- 
nize contemporaneous poetry that we are not 
inclined to be critical. [Mount Tom Press, 
Northampton, Mass., $1.25.] 

















Editorials 


Union Pacific Finance 

Tue Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the financial opera- 
tions of the Harriman railway system 
will be resumed in New York on the 
25th, when further inquiry will be made 
as to several transactions, a brief official 
record of which the Commission obtained 
in the first week of January. Among 
these transactions was the purchase by 
the Union Pacific, since June 30, of rail- 
way shares having a par value of $103,- 
168,745, for which about $120,000,000 
was paid. 

By far the most interesting of these 
investments was that by which the Union 
Pacific became the owner of 281,231 
shares of Illinois Central stock, paying 
$175 a share, or nearly $50,000,000 in 
all. Five-eighths of this stock was sold 
to the company by three of its directors— 
Mr, Harriman (the president), Mr. H. 
H. Rogers and Mr. James Stillman. The 
remainder was bought from a prominent 
banking firm (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.), two 
members of which had been Union Pa- 
cific directors in the preceding year, but 
had withdrawn from the board. 

It is shown by the official record that 
at the board meeting of July 19th, Mr. 
Harriman explained why, in his judg- 
ment, the Union Pacific should buy Illi- 
nois Central stock; that a committee was 
appointed to consider the matter, and 
that this committee reported on July 31 
in favor of the suggested purchase, say- 
ing it had procured an option at $175, 
upon the following holdings: Mr. Harri- 
man, 30,000 shares; Mr. Rogers, 30,000 
shares; Mr. . Stillman, 30,000; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., 105,000. These shares were 
purchased, and with them (from Mr. 
Harriman), an additional number, ap- 
parently 86,231 shares, which had been 
in the possession of a holding company 
which Mr. Harriman controlled. As we 
have said, the transaction involved near- 
ly $50,000,000. At the meetings of the 
board in which action was taken, the 
three directors who were selling the stock 
were excused from voting. 

Inspection of the Stock Exchange re- 


ports shows that the market price was 
$175 at the close on July 19. There was 
a slight advance before the end of the 
month. At the end of last week the price 
was $158. The sales had been of small 
numbers of shares. The stock sold to 
the Union Pacific had not recently been 
bought in the open market. Indeed, a 
large part of it had been tied up in a 
holding company for a long time. The 
curiosity of those who would like to 
know how much the sellers’ profit was, 
if anything, will probably be satisfied 
when the sellers testify before the Com- 
mission. It may be that their profit was 
merely nominal, covering nothing more 
than fair interest charges. They must 
admit, however, that testimony on this 
point is needed, for a prominent and con- 
servative newspaper of New York pub- 
lished the following on January 8th: 

“Upon the highest authority it was ascer- 
tained yesterday that much of the stock which 
was turned over to the Union Pacific at $175 
a share was acquired by members of the in- 
formal syndicate at very much lower figures, 
so as to average not over $135 a share.” 

Purchases of Illinois Central could not 
have been made in the Exchange market 
at less than $164 in 1906, or at less than 
$152 in 1905. If it be true that the stock 
in question was acquired at an average 
of $135, it must have been purchased 
more than two years ago. We do not 
assume that the newspaper which made 
the statement quoted above was correctly 
informed. Probably it was misled. We 
do not believe that these gentlemen sold 
the stock to the company of which three 
of them were directors (one being also 
its President) at a profit exceeding $11.- 
000,000. We should not be surprised to 
learn that their profit was only enough 
to cover reasonable expenses. 

But they should explain fully this 
transaction, showing what their gain was, 
if anything. This explanation they owe 
to themselves, to their associates in the 
board, to the company’s shareholders, 
and to the public. Doubtless it will be 
made by them when the investigation is 
resumed, but it might well have been 
given to the public a month ago, in reply 
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to the current assertions that their gain 
by reason of these sales had been mil- 
lions. 

At the coming inquiry, the Commission 
will seek information not only about this 
purchase of nearly $50,000,000 worth of 
stock, but also concerning all the other 
purchases included in a total which prob- 
ably exceeded $120,000,000. It should 
ascertain from what sources all these 
other shares were obtained, what prices 
were paid, and whether officers or direc- 
tors were interested as sellers as well as 
buyers. 

The propriety of such an investigation 
is manifest, and we presume that all the 
facts will be given cheerfully by Mr. 
Harriman and his associates. Great re- 
sponsibility accompanies such extraordin- 
ary power as the Union Pacific board has 
granted to Mr. Harriman, and he should 
welcome an opportunity to show that this 
power has been properly exercised. As 
the testimony stands now, it leads many 
to think that the conditions were highly 
favorable for the making of “swollen 
fortunes” by sharp practice and an abuse 
of trust, and to believe that some could 
not resist the temptation which these con- 
ditions offered. We shall be glad to hear 
additional testimony that will remove 
such impressions from the public mind. 


a 
Thirty-two Millions 


In a single gift Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller has added thirty-two millions to 
the eleven millions he had previously 
given to the General Education Board 
for the purpose of education. The sum 
is three times as much as has ever before 
been given at one time to any benev- 
olent purpose, for ten millions was the 
extent of the largest single gifts of Mr. 
Carnegie and Cecil Rhodes. 

The General Education Board was or- 
ganized February 27, 1902, and grew out 
of a committee on benevolence which 
Mr. Rockefeller had previously asked 
to help him in distributing his gifts to 
-education. To it he then gave a million 
dollars, and set it at work investigating 
the state of public education in the 
South. It found a low condition of pub- 
lic schools, and the people mostly poor 
agriculturists, ignorant of those better 
methods of agriculture which might en- 
rich them so that they could afford to 


“support better schools. The Board in 


various ways attempted to develop a pub- 
lic appreciation of the importance of edu- 
cation. It found in Texas, under the 
National Government, an example of a 
farm intended to demonstrate the better 
and more profitable methods of agricul- 
ture, and such “demonstration farms” it 
created in Alabama and Mississippi. 
The Board further found a great lack 
of high schools in the South, and it made 
appropriations in several State univer- 
sities for “professorships of Secondary 
Education,” the incumbents of which 
should encourage public sentiment to 
establish high schools. Such chairs were 
established in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee; and last year over two hun- 
dred high schools were opened, and 
$416,000 was given to Southern schools, 
half for colored schools. 

On June 30th, 1905, Mr. Rockefeller 
gave ten millions more to the General 
Education Board, “to promote a compre- 
hensive system of higher education” ; 
that is, in colleges and universities. The 
principle adopted was thus exprest: 

“To co-operate sympathetically and helpfully 
with the religious denominations; to choose 
the centers of wealth and population as the 
prominent pivots of an educational system; to 
mass the funds or endowments, securing in 
this task the largest possible local co-operation.” 

From this fund there has been condi- 
tionally appropriated the sum of $1,077,- 
500, and when the conditions are fulfilled 
there will be added $4,340,000 to the en- 
dowment of colleges in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri and Tennessee. 

The new gift, as we understand it, puts 
$42,000,000 in the hands of the Board, 
the income of which will be applied to 
the endowment of colleges which have 
a more or less definite relation to reli- 
gious denominations. Nothing will go 
to a theological seminary. Usually, we 
presume, the trustees will be expected to 
match the gift with a substantial amount 
given by friends. 

There are in the United States some- 
what over 500 colleges. Of these 55 
were organized by the States, less than 
50 by individuals and other agencies, and 
over 400 by the religious denomina- 
tions. The States are responsible for 
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their own colleges and will be generors 
to them. With the others there is some 
duplication and interference, and it will 
be the business of the Board so to appor- 
tion its gifts as to help those that are 
most worthy in the struggle for exist- 
ence. These local colleges are greatly 
needed. They attract youth who would 
not otherwise seek an education. 

There is a tremendous responsibility 
on this General Education Board. Its 
chairman is Robert G. Ogden; its treas- 
urer, George F, Peabody; its two secre- 
taries, the Rev. Wallace Buttrick and 
Starr J. Murphy, Esq.; and among other 
members of the Board are President Gil- 
man, Morris K. Jesup, W. H. Page, J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, H. H. 
Hanna, Chancellor Andrews, President 
Alderman, Prof. H. P. Judson and Prin- 
cipal Frissell. They are wise men, and 
will do what they can for higher educa- 
tion for all races in the United States. 
We understand that no gifts will go out 
of the United States. 

Does some one ask us to look this gift 
horse in the mouth, or to question wheth- 
er the money is “tainted”? We refuse to 
do it. It is absurd to think that these 
gifts to education, planned for and inau- 
gurated many years ago, were meant to 
influence the teaching of those who re- 
ceive them. When the question of the 
givers of gifts was up some time ago we 
were clear that it was a squeamish right- 
eousness overmuch, however earnest the 
intent, which forgot that “the altar sanc- 
tifieth the gift.” We rejoice that the 
chief pleasure which such multimillion- 
aires as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rocke- 
feller find is in the distribution of their 
wealth where it will do good. At other 
times and at other places it is proper to 
call rich men to account for the way in 
which their wealth was gained. 


st 
As to Race Prejudice 


On other pages Mr. H. G. Wells dis- 
cusses Race Prejudice and calls attention 
to one French and one English work on 
the subject. His own conclusions are 
positively with their writers and he con- 
demns the position of those who defend 
it, resting on ancient and baseless argu- 
ments. 

We had thought we had detected a 


shade of this prejudice in Mr. Wells him- 
self when we read his “The Future in 
America,” just published, in which he 
gives his photographic observation dur- 
ing a brief visit to this country, and in 
which he admits himself afraid of the 
effects of the influx of Italians and other 
races from Central Europe upon the 
American character, as if their race char- 
acteristics were permanent and inferior. 
But in the present article he is even char- 
itably disposed to that “interbreeding” 
which Mr. Olivier approves, and he tells 
us that “M. Finot sweeps aside all the 
ugly superstitions that make the ‘half- 
breed’ a threat and defilement to civili- 
zation.” 

Mr. Wells tells us that “the United 
States are pervaded by a passionate hos- 
tility to interbreeding” of races. On that 
matter we do not agree with him. There 
is no hostility to interbreeding between 
Caucasians and the Indians. Marriages 
are allowed everywhere, and are numer- 
ous in the Indian Territory. They have 
never been objected to since Pocahontas. 
Interbreeding between Caucasians and 
negroes is proven on every hand. Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, of whom Mr. 
Wells has nearly as much to say as of 
President Roosevelt, is an example of it. 
It is only intermarriage that provokes 
“passionate hostility.” Probably half of 
the so-called negroes are interbred. 

For intermarriage of races we hold no 
brief. We are neither for it nor against 
it. We only hold that interbreeding 
without marriage is vastly worse than in- 
terbreeding within marriage. A certain 
American of distinction was ethically 
right when to the question, “Would you 
have your son marry a nigger?” he re- 
plied, “Yes, if he had a child by her.” 
But marriage, or intermarriage, is pure- 
ly a matter of taste between the parties 
concerned, with which no law should in- 
termeddle. Oklahoma is reported to 
have put in her proposed constitution a 
provision limiting interracial marriage, 
and that is reason enough why Congress 
should refuse to admit it with such a re- 
striction in its organic law. 

The essence of caste is in the law for- 
bidding intermarriage. A leading jour- 
nal in Calcutta tells the members of the 
Congress of Hindus looking toward more 
self government, that if they want re- 
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forms they should look first to their own 
degrading ‘social rules, such as those 
which forbid the marriage of child- 
widows, and particularly the cruel ty- 
ranny of caste. It particularizes thus: 

“As a matter of fact, nothing can break caste 
except intermarriage. Mere eating, or mixing 
in other ways, or going abroad, or even a 
change of religion cannot possibly affect caste. 
Nothing, in fact, can really destroy it except 
marriage with one of a different caste.” 

The one thing that most keeps the 
Jews as a separate caste as well as re- 
ligion is that they discountenance inter- 
marriage, In so far as they intermarry 
they break down this caste division and 
this race prejudice. 

Of course we have in this country the 
race prejudice and the spirit of caste 
sadly accentuated because the negroes 
were slaves to the whites. But that will 
gradually be softened. We do not mean 
that there will be free intermcrriage, be- 
cause the blonde and the black are not 
mutually attracted. So far as intermar- 
riage occurs it will be between the pure 
whites and those who are more white than 
black, and who should, in a race census, 
be classed with whites. With such mar- 
riages mutual attraction will no more in- 
terfere than in the case of marriage with 
Italians or Spaniards, with whom a mix- 
ture of darker blood many centuries ago 
has changed blonde to brunet. States 
which have laws against color ought to 
define what infusion of black blood 
makes one a negro. Certainly a quad- 
roon, and much more an octoroon, is 
rather Caucasian than negro and should 
be so counted. 

What Mr. Wells, following M. Finot, 
calls Gobinism, or the doctrine of the in- 
equality of races taught in four volumes 
by Count Gobineau, is precisely what, in 
the same year, 1854, Nott and Gliddon 
published here in their “Types of Man- 
kind,” showing how superior the Cau- 
casian race is in every way to other races, 
and especially to the black race. It had 
great influence, for its show of learning, 
and its assertions are still quoted as 
scientific verities in defense of race preju- 
dice. The fact seems to be that in intel- 
lectual power the races so- overlap that 
the most we can say is that one race may 
average a little higher than another, but 
that even this it is not safe to assert until 
the process of culture and education has 
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given all races an equal chance to prove 
what is in them. The lesson of Japan 
gives startling evidence on this matter. 
But whatever the final conclusions of 
comparative psychology the ethics re- 
mains clear, that every effort should be 
made to break down the haughty race 
prejudice which has disgraced the his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxondom. 


a 
Our Institutional Liberty 


It is interesting to see how solicitous 
corporation officials and their attorneys 
are becoming for the preservation of our 
political institutions. 

We have entered upon a period of 
governmental regulation of business 
which, for energy and comprehensive- 
ness, is without precedent in our history. 
Railroad traffic is especially the object of 
this policy, but the trusts in general come 
in for their share of jnterference. The 
new experience is making the captains of 
industry strangely sensitive to a differ- 
ence which, with the aid of gifted coun- 
sel, they are pleased to describe as the 
difference between a government of laws 
and government by personal or parlia- 
mentary edict. 

This antithesis is hardly a new discov- 
ery. It is set forth, for example, in a 
work of such respectable age as the 
“Politics” of Aristotle, and every impor- 
tant political philosopher for two thou- 
sand years has had something to say 
about it. However, each generation has 
to acquire its own education, quite as if 
the things it learns had never been 
learned before, and we are glad to see 
that our business classes are becoming 
interested in questions more serious than 
those of stocks, bridge and motoring. 

It was obviously the intent of the 
framers of the Federal Constitution to 
establish free trade among the States. 
Nevertheless, power was given to Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, 
and Congress is now exercising this 
power by giving to a commission author- 
ity to deal in a radical fashion with inter- 
state transportation. Mr. Knox, as 
Attorney-General, thus stated what he 
understood to be the general doctrine 
underlying this exercise of power: 


. “Congress may deny to a corporation, whose 
life it cannot reach, the privilege of engaging 
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in interstate commerce, except upon such terms 
as Congress may prescribe to protect tha 
commerce from restraint. ap: Br Such a 
regulation would operate directly upon com- 
merce, and only indirectly upon the instru- 
mentalities and operations of production.” 

It is in the spirit of this doctrine and 
in full accordance with it that President 
Roosevelt would have Congress further 
control interstate commerce and _ indi- 
rectly control the entire economic life of 
the nation by subjecting all corporations 
doing an interstate business to a system 
of licensing. 

All this is undoubtedly, from one 
point of view, a departure from the pol- 
icy of perfect freedom of trade between 
State and State. Undoubtedly, also, it is 
the evolution of governmental methods 
which partake rather of the nature of 
“personal or parliamentary edict” than 
of an enforcement of general laws. It 
-is necessary, however, to point out to the 
gentlemen whose newly awakened con- 
cern for our inherited liberties is so 
acute, that there is still another differ- 
ence, quite as fundamental as the one 
which now interests them, and which the 
American people is probably quite as de- 
termined to respect as it is to maintain 
a government of laws. 

When the Constitution was adopted, 
its principles were supposed to apply to 
ordinary human beings, to natural per- 
sons. That world of artificial persons 
known as corporations, created by the 
state, which now dominates the com- 
munity of natural persons, had not then 
come into existence. That natural per- 
sons should be permitted to trade freely 
one with another thruout the national 
domain seemed a thoroly reasonable 
proposition. It has not ceased to be 
reasonable. That natural persons should 
live under a government of laws, rather 
than of personal or parliamentary edicts, 
was a proposition for which our fore- 
fathers were willing to spend powder 
and shot. We suspect that their children 
would. be willing to fight for it strenu- 
ously today.. Absolutely different is the 
proposition that our artificial persons, 
grown to the estate of legal monstrosities, 
exercising an ill-gotten power to restrain 
the economic and individual liberty of 
natural persons, should be treated in all 
respects exactly like natural persons, and 
subjected to no more regulation. The 
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American people, other than the corpo- 
ration personnel—including lawyers—is 
alread beginning to see this distinction 
clearly, and we trust that the political 
education of the corporation personnel 
also will continue. 

“What aile the United States” can be 
told in a very few words. We have ex- 
tended to property, as such, and to cor- 
porations, as such, doctrines of liberty 
that originally applied only to natural 
persons, and that in common sense are 
still applicable only to them. And we 
have carried this perversion so far that 
today it is property and corporations, 
rather than natural persons, which enjoy 
a maximum of liberty. 

The corporations must be subjected to 
so much restraint, arbitrary or otherwise, 
as will suffice to restore his lost and 
rightful liberties to the natural indi- 
vidual. 


a 
Nostrums 


Ir is now generally admitted that ad- 
vertisements of drugs and remedies for 
disease and special methods of treatment, 
when appearing in non-medical journals, 
are never likely to be above suspicion and 
are commenly to be classed as out and out 
frauds on the public. All of the high- 
class magazines have confessed this by 
excluding such advertising from their 
pages. Many of the better class news- 
papers have done the same thing, and 
there is a very general feeling that the 
publicity afforded such advertisements 
has done great harm in the past. There 
are still a certain number of papers, how- 
ever—some of them priding themselves 
not a little on their efforts to prevent the 
people from being wronged in any way, 
the proprietors of which indeed make 
many striking displays of their asserted 
unselfish purpose to benefit the people— 
which still continue to publish such ad- 
vertisements. Their plea is, of course, 
that the people must be allowed to judge 
for themselves what is good for them 
when ill, and that there may possibly be 
some new discovery in medicine which 
might accomplish great good, yet the 
effect of which would be lost for a long 
time unless it were brought prominently 
before the public, as every, other good 
thing is, by means of advertising. 
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This specious reason can, however, 
have very little weight (if in the past it 
has had any) since the publication of the 
investigation by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, thru the Chief 
of the Drug Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, of many of the nostrums 
which have been most advertised thruout 
the country during recent years. The re- 
sults of this investigation were presented 
before the meeting of the American 
Medical Association, and are lately pub- 
lished in the Journal of the association. 
This investigation included not only an 
analysis of the drugs as they were offered 
for sale in the open market, but also a 
comparison of the known effects of the 
ingredients of these remedies with the 
claims that were made for them by their 
advertisers. The analyst of the Bureau 
of Chemistry does not hesitate to make 
the title of his paper “Nostrums and 
Fraudulent -Methods of Exploitation,” 
and he succeeds in showing without any 
difficulty that, while in most cases the 
remedies advertised are of little or no 
benefit, when they are of any use it is 
only because some well-known. medical 
formula has been taken and all sorts of 
wonderful effects ascribed to it in order 
to tempt the public to buy it. 

Previous exposures of the frauds con- 
nived at by medical advertisements might 
seem to have been dictated by sensational 
journalism or some other motive that de- 
tracted from their value. The late in- 
vestigation, however, has been conducted 
entirely with the idea of getting at the 
true inwardness of the patent medicine 
situation and determining what the pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from these 
remedies might be. The verdict of the 
experts in the United States Department 
of Agriculture must be final, and no 
newspaper editor can now have even the 
pretense that he is not sure that the 
claims made by such advertisers are 
fraudulent, since they have been proven 
to be so by authorities that are above all 
suspicion. The newspapers are simply 
allowing themselves to be used for de- 
frauding that most pitiable class in the 
community—sufferers from disease—by 
men who have no idea at all of curing 
human affliction, but only of making as 
much money as possible. 

If the money question were the only 
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one involved, however, the situation 
would be not quite so serious as it actu- 
ally is. Unfortunately, as was brought 
out very forcibly in this investigation, be- 
cause of confidence in such remedies as 
they have been tempted to buy because of 
newspaper exploitation, sufferers from 
disease often delay their recourse to the 
only methods of treatment that can pos- 
sibly do them any good to such time that 
they are no longer susceptible of im- 
provement. This is especially true for 
the two most serious pathological condi- 
tions which mankind faces at the present 
moment—consumption and cancer. Poor 
sufferers from consumption are tempt- 
ed to spend the little money they pos- 
sess for drugs, when they should 
be taking the open-air treatment and 
spending all that they can spare securing 
for themselves better nutrition than be- 
fore. The advertised remedies for con- 
sumption are of such a composition that 
only too often they deceive the ailing into 
the belief, at least at the beginning, that 
they are actually doing them good. Most 
of these remedies contain alcohol and 
opium. Alcohol gives the patient a false 
sense of well being and a feeling of 
strength that, with the confidence in the 
remedy, for some time at least makes 
him feel better than before. Alcohol is, 
however, a very dangerous drug for con- 
sumptives, because it produces a depress- 
ive reaction, which leaves the patient 
worse than before it was taken. There 
is now no good authority in the treat- 
ment of consumption who recommends 
its use. Opium is even more dangerous. 
It does quiet the cough, and therefore 
gives the patient the feeling that he is 
better, but it locks up the secretions, de- 
creases the appetite, on which the pa- 
tient’s recovery absolutely depends, and 
because it lessens the cough leads to the 
accumulation of broken down material in 
the lung that nature intended should be 
removed by expectoration. 

With regard to cancer, the effect is, if 
possible, worse than in the matter of con- 
sumption. For all forms of cancer not 
on the surface of the body the only rem- 
edy that gives any hope of radical cure is 
a surgical procedure. If the pathological 
condition is recognized soon enough and 
the new growth removed in an early 
stage, a complete cure occurs in more 
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than one-third of the cases. If the early 
stages of the disease are once allowed to 
pass without recourse to this remedy, 
then the case becomes hopeless, and the 
best that can be expected from any treat- 
ment is some relief of symptoms, with 
possible prolongation of life. The adver- 
tised cancer remedies all tempt people to 
put off the radical treatment of the dis- 
ease, and many lives are thus lost and 
much suffering that might otherwise 
have been averted is made inevitable. 

The Government investigation brought 
out extremely interesting facts also with 
regard to that much advertised class of 
remedies known as the restoratives which 
are supposed to give back lost manhood 
and cure weakness in men and nervous 
debility, and the many other conditions 
that are so shamelessly flaunted in the 
pages of what claim to be reputable news- 
papers. These are the meanest frauds 
and serve to show how low men can fall 
in their desire for money at any cost. 
They are scarcely more fraudulent, how- 
ever, than the advertisements of remedies 
which are supposed to produce wonder- 
ful effects in rounding out the forms and 
figures of the thin or taking off the ex- 
cessive avoirdupois of the obese. The 
whole gamut of exploitation of the pub- 
lic is run. by these advertisers, and news- 
papers that now permit themselves to be 
used by them cannot hide behind any 
false claim that they do not know of the 
almost criminal nature of the concerns 
whose advertisements they accept. With- 
out the connivance of newspapers this 
great fraud upon the public would cease 
at once, 

as 


Encore! Encore! 


THE people between the Rhine and the 
Channel are very different from their 
neighbors beyond. Long ago would Ger- 
many have cut the Gordian Knot with a 
blow, just as England would have com- 
promised. France, however, wishes to 

_ settle affairs, clearly, logically, finally as 
witness during the past year the rehabili- 
tation of General Picquart and Major 
Dreyfus. Step after step of the French 
Government has the Vatican condemned. 
until now it rejects a form of contract, 
drafted to conform to the recent decision 
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of the French hierarchy which Rome 
had agreed to: because forsooth the 
Vatican regards this contract as an un- 
derhand attempt against its own rights 
and those of the French hierarchy. As 
tho it were good politics to read under- 
neath the running page and fish out hid- 
den motives. 3 

Possibly the recent defeat of the So- 
cialists in Germany may have something 
to do with Rome’s latest ban. It foresees 
that the conservative element in France 
will be stimulated to repeat there the suc- 
cess, more apparent than real, of Ger- 
many. As always it looks to win by fish- 
ing in troubled waters. Back in 1870, 
hoping to repeat the reaction, which fol- 
lowed the revolutionary year of 1848, it 
had wished to split the nations by the 
promulgation of Papal  Infallibility, 
which made the Vatican the chief police 
force of Christendom. But the plans of 
the ultramontanes lie buried in San 
Lorenzo with “Ossa et cinera Pu Papae 
IX,” as his tomb’s inscription reads, but 
like the flowing Tiber alongside, the wil- 
ful world goes on its own sweet way. 
Since then Germany and Switzerland 
have had their Kulturkampf and vic- 
toriously. Rome accepted their respec- 
tive worship associations or at least toler- 
ates. 

France, logical and just, is now in the 
eddies which break upon the Leonine 
city. At this very moment the outlook 
is critical. Rome expects the windup of 
the Clemenceau Ministry, whose work is 
arduous. Besides the budget, the in- 
come tax and the legal day of rest give 
anxious moments to the leaders. The 
conservative elements oppose the income 
tax and also wish the legal day of rest to 
remain as now, viz., a full abstention by 
every wage-earner from work for twen- 
ty-four continuous hours every week. 
On the other hand, the Socialists favor 
the income tax, but demand that Sunday 
be made the legal day of repose. 
Clemenceau thus may be lost between in- 
come Scylla and holiday Charybdis. 
Jaurés, the leader of the Socialists, 
dubbed the recent condescension of the 
Government to Rome “A Concordat of 
the churches”—i. e., of the buildings 
proper. The Concordat now abolished 
regarded the appointment of bishops anc 
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pastors; the present step affects the 
places of worship only. Rome, as al- 
ways, banks upon time and plays a wait- 
ing game. Uselessly, we believe. In 
the first place, the press supporting the 
Vatican does not represent Republican 
France. Le Soleil, Le Gaulois, and, after 
a fashion, Figaro, are monarchical ; 
L’Eclair is known to be owned chiefly 
by the Jesuits; L’Autorité is the quasi- 
official organ of Cardinal Richard; La 
Republique Francaise is a contradiction 
to its very title. These and similar news- 
papers attack the budget and the pro- 
posed income tax, but they reach a lim- 
ited circle of readers, who may be reck- 
oned among the half - million, that will 
feel the pinch of the new income tax, if 
it become a law; whereas, the many re- 
publican, radical and socialistic papers 
reach the masses. 

Again, Rome has never understood 
socialism, which it identifies with revo- 
lution, anarchy, disorder, and _ steadily 
condemns it, while at the same time it 
has little to say of the Camorra of Na- 
ples and the Mafia of Sicily. Hence the 
attitude of Rome toward this great 
movement is generally regarded in 
France as purely political. It seems her 
share of the police work needed to main- 
tain the present established economic 
order, . 

The Vatican, too, is silent upon an- 
other plank in the Socialist platform— 
disarmament. This and Sunday as the 
legal holiday appeal to the millions of 
French men and women, who are ground 
between oppressive taxes and unending 
labor. Clemenceau may go under. If 
he does the Socialists will probably be 
the gainers. Whether or no, Rome has 
no chance of recovering the ground now 
lost. Napoleon’s Concordat is dead and 
buried beyond hope of resurrection. In 
conclusion, we may add that we see in 
the election and induction of Cardinal 
Matthieu among the forty immortals of 
the French Academy nothing more than 
a fresh sign of how strong traditions are 
in France. Churchman has been looked 
upon as a sort of rounding out to the 
professions, which the Academy honors. 
To the voters of France it amounts to 
nothing whatever who are or are not im- 
mortals. 
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The Farmhouse in Winter 


Many folk think that winter is en- 
durable only where there are amuse- 
ments in the way of theaters, clubs, mu- 
sicals and parties. That is altogether as 
we are educated, and one may be edu- 
cated into a great many blunders. The 
country is just as capable of winter 
pleasures as the city; yet the keynote to 
a contented life is a cultivated capacity 
for finding pleasure in our everyday em- 
ployments. In the country a co-opera- 
tion of hand and brain will charge every 
hour with interest. It is true that there 
was a terrible interlude when the old- 
time country life had departed and the 
new country life had not shaped itselfi— 
a dull and dreary time it was. The old 
farm life took in a hundred industries ; 
from cider to soap, from candles to car- 
pet making. It spun, it wove, it knit, it 
sewed, and it even manufactured shoes 
and shod horses, made its own brooms 
and built its own houses. Never before 
in this world was any life so charged 
with tact and interest, with what the 
Westerner calls “get up and get,” as was 
New England farm life. But steam stole 
all these industries, carried them off to 
factories, and left country life stale, 
especially in the winter. The. boys and 
girls ran after the vitality of the world 
and became manufacturers. 

The new farm life is something entire- 
ly different, or is steadily becoming 
such. The editor would take you to a 
farm yard. It is a wholesome place, 
well drained with tile, while a pump 
draws water from an artesian well. The 
stable floors are grouted with Portland 
cement and gravel, while the cows stand 
in box stalls. The men are tidy, and 
tobacco is forbidden on the premises. 
There is perfect ventilation, and the hay 
smells sweet as June. When milking 
time comes, wonder of wonders, no one 
bends himself to the task; a milking 
machine goes the rounds and does the 
work perfectly. The editor remembers 
how he used to count the pulls on the 
teats, while he got cracked with the 
bovine tail, or possibly tumbled with a 
vicious kick. 


Leaving the barnyard you enter the 
farm shop; a most delightful home for 











the boys and the wholesome farm girls, 
too—where they meet the industrial age 
and school themselves without a master. 
A farm shop not only saves, but creates ; 
and all in all is the art gallery of a gen- 
uine country home. A gallery of paint- 
ings, or craft wrought by other people, 
is by no means as interesting as one 
wrought out by the intelligent handicraft 
of the owner. Here the educated brain 
finds prompt expression thru the fingers. 
Over the shop, and of equal size, is 
found the laboratory; really another 
workshop where such sciences as chem- 
istry, geology, entomology, ornithology 
and botany have each their corners or 
cupboards; but most favored is ento- 
mology, for what can a farmer do in 
these days if he do not comprehend 
and cannot compete with the bugs? 
Here, and in the shop below, is the whole 
poem of life, and the stanza of each 
day’s good living is put into a sweet 
song. The visitor will note that the 
apple cellar was very near the work- 
shop. 

This is the change that has taken place, 
and once more country life is charged 
with vivacity and pleasure. The problem 
now is how fast the countryman can 
change himself or be changed to fit his 
new environments. He must get out of 
his narrow social and political ruts, he 
must enlarge his vision, and he must be 
willing to be renewed in both the outer 
and the inner man. It is no wonder that 
city folk begin to pour outward and talk 
about going back to Nature. It is not 
the old Nature that they will find, but 
Nature a hundred years in advance of 
the old, and Nature charged with a new 
purpose. They will find progress and 
change everywhere and in all things. 
Every true farmhouse is bound to be- 
come a department of the State Agricul- 
tural College. Here and there a rich 
mandarin is building a country palace. 
He is nothing short of a fool. The old 
suburbanism, with its stately mansions, 
has passed away. You cannot any 
longer build the country into brick and 
mortar. You cannot go back to Nature 
by dragging conventionalism into the 
woods. When a man has surrounded 


himself with extravagance, and has be- 
come a victim of servants, he is worse off 
than in the city. 
in the winter, 


This is especially true 
To know Nature one 
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must know her in her nooks and her sim- 
plicities. . 

The cunning art with which Nature 
manages us is curiously interesting. 
Winter never comes on to us at once. A 
frost in September generally forewarns 
us that the summer is ended and that we 
must get ready for a change of the sea- 
sons. The beans and squashes and toma- 
toes hang to limp vines, and one may as 
well carry in the last basketfuls—of 
course with a twinge of regret. A wise 
horticulturist has broken down a few 
poles of his beans and tomatoes and cov- — 
ered them with straw or hay. In this 
way he bridges over a few frosty weeks, 
and may get a choice dinner of golden 
string-beans as late as November. How- 
ever, Nature does not count on this. 
What she means is to hint to us, some- 
what sharply, that we must be ready for 
winter. She hardens us by degrees, so 
that we scarcely appreciate the terrible 
squeezes of zero—a temperature that 
would kill the whole of us if it came 
suddenly. The leaves are loosened on 
their stems, for if the snow were to fall 
before the leaves were fallen there would 
be a deal of devastation in our orchards 
and groves. Brittle-limbed trees, like 
butternut, ash and willow, shed their 
leaves first. The oaks and the beeches 
can be trusted to keep their summer 
clothing a little longer, for their limbs 
are tougher to bear a snowfall. Ever- 
greens are built for bending, in a way to 
slide off huge loads. They may hold 
their leaves all winter and are seldom 
damaged. Your-evergreen hedges, how- 
ever, are more artificial, and will need 
your help when the moist snow lies heav- 
ily. 

When the banks of snow are piled all 
over our fields and roads, the country- 
man lights his hot-water furnace, moves 
into his library, or into his laboratory 
and shop with his boys, and still keeps 
up his conference with Nature. He does 
not make shoes, like his grandfather, nor 
do his wife and daughter make soap, 
as in the good old days; instead, you will 
find him in the entomological corner, 
studying up the subject of spraying, or 
the best method of fighting the San José 
scale or the gypsy moth. He is most 
likely in correspondence with the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington and 
half a dozen State Experiment Stations. 
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So this farmhouse among the snow banks 
is really a branch of the United States 
Government—as all the people ought to 
be. The farmer no longer needs the 
tavern or any other loafing place. The 
rural carrier whistles at the gate and is 
ready to carry the investigations of the 
family to headquarters, while he brings 
a package of bulletins. 


ss 

Where is the great Amer- 
City Snow ican genius for invention? 

The alert, enterprising, orig- 
inal mind, with its ceaseless stream of 
patents for saving labor and reducing 
expense? Here is the greatest and rich- 
est city in this great and rich country 
meeting the inconvenience, expense and 
danger of snow-clogged streets with 
methods comparable to grinding corn by 
hand. All the other snow-clogged cities 
are doing the same; but it seems sin- 
gularly ignominous here. This elemental 
inconvenience falls upon us, delays trade, 
impedes traffic, injures health, interferes 
with comfort and happiness to an enor- 
mous degree, and we crawl out to meet 
it with a string of little wagons and 
scrape at it with shovels—by hand! By 
hand. By one-man power. A horse 
plow clears the paths in the park; and 
the car lines clear their tracks with en- 
gines, the buzzing brooms revolved by 
machinery. But the miles on miles of 
streets are slowly, painfully and most im- 
perfectly cleaned by strings of casual 
laborers, undrilled, unorganized, putter- 
ing away with their little shovels like 
children playing with sand. We have 
learned to build and plan for rain, why 
not for snow? Our streets are not im- 
passable with puddles, why with drifts? 
The rain runs away and takes care of it- 
self, true; and the snow does not, true; 
therefore we must invent other methods 
of dealing with it. The street railways 
have some machinery to deal with their 
particular strip of property; but they 
deal with it in a most characteristic way 
—by rapidly sweeping the snow off their 
strip onto the rest of the street, for 
the city to deal with. How if those 
car lines, with their costly privi- 
leges of transit, were utilized to 
help remove this public burden? They 
do not promote traffic so considerably by 
piling the snow at the sides ; traffic mere- 
ly takes to the track and impedes the 
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cars. There are two ways to remove 
these thousands of tons of white crys- 
tals: one the mechanical method of car- 
rying it off in bulk, or in reduced bulk 
perhaps, and one by turning it to water 
and letting it carry itself off. Is there 
not enough mechanical genius in any 
American city thus incommoded to in- 
vent mechanical appliances to meet this 
need in either way, or in both ways? 


as 


The President of the United States is 
elected as a party leader. Altho Presi- 
dent of all the people he can and must 
urge the policies he was chosen to repre- 
sent. Yet it is hardly considered good 
form for him to enter personally into the 
conduct of an election or to gloat over 
its result. But a constitutional king is 
different. He is not chosen by a party,’ 
but rules in accord with any party which 
may succeed. What a President chosen 
for a term can do King Edward cannot 
do. To be sure the German Kaiser does 
take strongly the part of a party, and 
makes a triumphant speech over the de- 
feat of the strongest party, but such ac- 
tion is extra-constitutional, and we do 
not wonder that it excites grave criti- 


cism. 
& 


Our American Legation guard in 
Pekin wrecked-a low Korean-resort, and 
now the soldiers refuse to tell who did it, 
all saying they do not know. Probably 
they have not heard of the Brownsville 
raid and how President Roosevelt dis- 
missed “without honor” the whole squad - 
ron who would not tell on their compan- 
ions. We are watching with great inter- 
est the investigation by Senator For- 
aker’s committee of that Brownsville 
affair. Thus far the witnesses know 
nothing, but believe it was Mexican and 
Texan rangers who “shot up the town.” 


Governor Vardaman proposes to go to 
the Senate from Mississippi, and they 
say that the State is likely to elect him in 
preference to such a scholar and gentle- 
man as John Sharp Williams, Democra- 
tic minority leader of the House. With 
him in the Senate, and Tillman, from 
South Carolina, and Jefferson Davis, 
from Arkansas, the South will be repre- 
sented in a very different way from what 
it was when it sent statesmen of national 
renown to the Senate. 

















The New York Life Insurance 
Company 

ALEXANDER E. Orr, who has occupied 
the office of president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company for a little over 
a year, is about to retire as head of this 
great company. In this connection it is 
interesting to note Mr. Orr’s emphatic 
denial that the management spent the 
company’s money in the recent campaign 
for the election of the administration 
ticket. Mr. Orr also stated that it was 
untrue that the management was seeking 
to impede the canvass of the vote. The 
financial condition of the New York Life 
is now even more satisfactory than it was 
at the close of 1905. These statements, 
on the part of the retiring president, are 
made by him for the purpose of allaying 
fears and correcting misunderstandings 
on the part of certain policy-holders who 
have become alarmed and in certain cases 
have gone so far as to surrender their 
policies thus sacrificing not only the pro- 
tection which insurance affords but a 
considerable portion of their savings as 
well. The year 1906, while it was a 
period of severe trial for all insurance 
companies, accompanied as it was by agi- 
tation, criticism and the circulation of 
misleading reports as well as unprece- 
dented shrinkage in the market value of 
the very best classes of securities in which 
the New York Life in common with 
other insurance companies is a heavy 
buyer, did not, however, adversely affect 
the financial solidity of the New York 
Life. Large curtailments in the matter 
of law expenses, advertising, salaries and 
rents and other economies were marked 
features in the management of the New 
York Life during the period now under 
consideration. Mr. Orr, in a long letter 
to the policy-holders of the New York 
Life, incidentally pays a high tribute to 
the purposes, plans and the efficiency of 
the men who do the work by day in the 
company’s home office as well as the men 
engaged in its principal outside offices. 
He characterizes them all as devoted to 
their work, admirably trained, and fully 
to be trusted with the administration of 
the policy-holder’s interest as they are 
safeguarded by the board of trustees. 
Mr. Orr confidently looks forward to the 
time which he believes close at hand 
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when public sentiment will be educated 
to a better appreciation of the great ad- 
vantages to the people that will accrue 
from carefully administered life insur- 
ance companies. The present condition 
of the New York Life is indicated by the 
general balance sheet which shows assets 
of $474,567,673. The real estate now 
held is appraised at $12,750,897. There 
is a total of $98,799,374 in secured loans 
of which $35,579,554 are on mortgages 
and $53,795,274 on companies policies. 
The statement shows that the company 
has disposed of all its stocks. It has rail- 
road and other bonds to the market value 
of $271,448,436, and Government, State, 
county and municipal bonds to the value 


of $69,243,519. 


Tue Royal Arcanum suffered a great 
loss in the recent death of Mr. W. O. 
Robson, for some years Supreme Secre- 
tary of that fraternal order. The Royal 
Arcanum owes much to the keen judg- 
ment and foresight of this man, who for 
twenty years guided the society as its one 
permanent administrative officer. He 
was active in the two readjustments of 
rates in the Royal Arcanum. His death 
was due to an attack of pneumonia. He 
was over sixty years of age when he died. 
He was progressive in method and in- 
variably supported ” \aeaieaommia measures. 


AccorDING to a writer in The Insur- 
ance Journal of London, few appreci- 
ate the enormous toll the sea demands 
of shipping interests each year. Accord- 
ing to the records of 1905, there were 
lost 389 steamships and 649 sailing ves- 
sels, a total of 1,038—in other words, 
the ocean devoured three ships for every 
day of the year. Could there be a more 
forceful lesson to show the absolute 
necessity of marine +-yosemened 


Tue Fidelity Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which was started 
last June with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a net surplus of $1,000,000, has a 
reserve for unearned premiums of $278,- 
616.10 and a special reserve for un- 
earned premiums of $441,195.95, and 
total assets of $2,759,367.28. The offices 
in New York are at 46 Cedar street, and 
the Western department is at 280 La 
Salle street, Chicago, III. 


4ol 
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Currency Legislation 


Ir is now expected at Washington 
that favorable action will be taken by 
Congress before the end of the present 
session upon two propositions which 
were included in the scheme of currency 
reform recommended by the Bankers’ 
Association and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. Discussion at the weekly 
meeting of the’ Senate Committee on 
Finance, on the 5th, disclosed a willing- 
ness to add these propositions, or the 
substance of them, to a pending bill, 
passed by the House in May last, provid- 
ing for an increase of the volume of bills 
of small denominations. It is reported 
that the amendments will be brought for- 
ward this week by Senator Aldrich, the 
committee’s chairman. One of them, it is 
predicted, will increase from $3,000,000 
to $12,000,000 the amount of national 
bank notes which may be withdrawn 
from circulation in any one month. The 
other, which is of greater importance, 
will remove the restrictions which pre- 
vent a deposit of the current customs re- 
ceipts in the national banks, as internal 
revenue receipts are deposited. There 
ought to be no difficulty in securing the 
enactment of both these propositions. To 
promote elasticity, the retirement of 
notes should no longer be limited to 
$3,000,000 in a month. There should 
also be new legislation permitting and 
authorizing an increase of circulation at 
the times when an increase is needed. 
But ‘no bill for emergency issues can be 
passed at this session, and a modification 
of the restriction upon retirement will be 
a beginning. Customs receipts should 
be put in bank and should not be locked 
up in sub-treasuries, there to be retained 
until the Secretary chooses to release the 
money, from time to time, in large 
blocks. The money paid by our citizens 
in customs dues should not be withdrawn 
from the channels of trade. Under the 
present law the withdrawals are, as a 
rule, largest just at the times when cur- 
rency is most needed for the transaction 
of business. 

2 

....Gross earnings of the railways for 
the calendar year 1906, according to the 
Financial Chronicle, showed an increase 


an 


of $224,062,452, against an increase o/ 
$152,039,634 in 1905, and one of only 
$11,137,487 in 1904. 

....It is officially announced that be- 
ginning with June next the entire pas- 
senger service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
between New York and Stamford, 
Conn., will be equipped for the use of 
electric power. 


....The responsible officers of the 
Royal Bank of Canada may reasonably 
be proud of the condition of that institu- 
tion, as shown in its annual statement, 
which we published last week. The 
bank’s deposits are $32,550,676, its capi- 
tal is $3,900,000, and it has a reserve of 
$4,390,000. 


....E, H. Rollins & Sons, the well- 
known bankers, make some interesting 
suggestions to conservative investors in 
an advertisement which we publish this 
week. Their comparison of the merits 
of first-class municipal bonds with those 
of the current short-time notes deserves 
consideration. 


....Fall River cotton factory divi- 
dends for the last quarter of 1906 
amounted to an average of 2.56 per 
cent. This was the best quarter for sev- 
eral years. The total does not include a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. by one 
company and a similar dividend of 33% 
per cent. by another. 


....The Columbia Trust Company, of 
26 Nassau street, this city, is issuing an 
attractive brochure containing the ad- 
dress delivered by Clark Williams. vice- 
president of the company, before the 
American Bankers’ Association at St. 
Louis last October. The text has direct 
bearing upon the responsibility of trust 
company employees to the patrons of 
such concerns. The Columbia Trust 
Company, barely a year old, now has de- 
posits of $6,927,000. ; 

Sd 


...-Dividends announced: 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., common, 1% per 
cent., payable March 20th, and 1% per cent., 
payable une 20th, 1907. . 

iles-Bement-Pond Co., preferred; 134 per 
cent., payable February 15th, 1907. 

International Silver Co., preferred,:extra 1 

per cent.. payable March rst. 1907. 
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A SUGGESTION 
FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


In view of the enormous offerings of short time, high rate notes by various corporations, it is well for those who 
have the investment of trust funds to consider whether in buying these notes they are really making the best in- 
vestment of their money. 

The reason so many of the large corporations are iening these notes is because ay expect at their maturity to 
be able to place the bonds of the corporations at a very much lower rate of interest. If their reasoning is correct 
the purchasers of these notes will have to reinvest their money when the notes expire at a proportionately lower rate. 
The best way to illustrate this is by a concrete example: < 

We are offering at the present time the 4 per cent. bonds of ALLEGHENY COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA, a direct mu- 
nicipal obligation of a county with an pba pe valuation of $768,002,045, and a net debt of only $6,799-460, having a popels 
tion by the census of 775,058, and a present estimated population of 900,000. The total debt is less than 1 per cent. of the 
assessed valuation. “These bonds have thirty years to run, and we are offering them on a 3.85 per cent. basis. The 
net income on $100,000 of these bonds in the thirty years they will be outstanding, without taking into account com- 
pound interest, will be $115,500. If the same amount of money is invested today in a three-year 5 per cent. note, the 
net income during the three years will be $15,000. If, at the end of that period the money be invested in this same 
bond on a 3% per cent. income basis having 27 years to run, the net income would be $94,500. Add this to the 
$15,000 of income obtained during the first three years and you get a total of $109,500. You will, therefore, see that 
you will have made $6,000 more during the thirty-year period by bu x. the pg See bond at the present time. 
We are, of course, supposing that three years from now ALLEGHENY OUNTY bonds will be selling on a 3% per 
cent. basis, which is a fair assumption, inasmuch as in the past seven years they sold as follows: 1900, 3.20 per cent. 
basis; 1901, 3.12 per cerit basis; 1903, 3.60 per cent. basis; 1904, 3.63-3-75 per cent. basis; 1905, 3.60 per cent. basis; 
1906, 3.63-3-75 per cent. basis. : 

There are, of course, many other good municipal bonds which can be bought today to net nearly as high as 
4 per cent., such as the City of New York 50-year 4’s, and railroad bonds which could be bought to net considerably 
more than that, so that the illustration might be made a great deal more striking. We have, however, chosen a very 
high-grade municipal bond to illustrate our point, but this illustration will apply at the present time to practically 
every issue of high-grade, long-time bonds now in the market of either a municipal or railroad character. 


SEND FOR OUR FEB. LIST OF INVESTMENT BONDS 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21. MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President . 


ASSETS - - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 


YOU CAN ORDER FROM 





OUR*CATALOGUE 


with great saving of time, because it is Arranged 
in Alphabetical Order, as heretofo e, and each 
article is numbered. In ordering, therefore, num- 
bers only need be given. It cuntains 


142 LARGE SIZE PAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


And is sent FREE on receipt of postal. 
Grass seed mixtures for Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts, Polo Grounds, Lawns, etc., one of our 
specialties. We import every year large quan- 
tities of all the natural grasses of the highest 
possible grade. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
33 BARCLAY ST. through to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade. 














(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- - - $1,621,413.00 
Net Surplus, - - -  1,083,648,98 
Insurance in Force, - - 86,113,559.00 


“*Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANYS HISTORY. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Washington Life Insurance Company, 
of which John Tatlock is President, in its 
statement covering the business of the com- 
pany for 1906, shows present day assets of 
$18,524,512, which is a gain of $515,200. In 
spite of the recent disturbances in insurance 
circles and of the agitation against insurance 
companies generally, the management of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company has been 
continued along conservative lines. Economy 
has been the company’s. watchword, and a very 
vigorous application of this as a principle has 
been made as to expenses and salaries. Re- 


trenchment has been vigorously aimed at in all 
departments and a tremendously good show- 
ing in this direction has been made. During 
the year 1906 the reserves were increased by 
$305,137 and $80,957 was added to the surplus 
to policy-holders, which now stands at $697,- 
191. The total amount of insurance in force 
at the present time is $61,032,283. The vari- 
ous. accounts, negotiable securities, bonds, 
mortgages, income account and disbursement 
account -have been examined and certified by 
H. Ward Ford, V. P. Snyder, Richard Billings 
and George M. Hard, representing the Audit 
Committee of the Board of Directors of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company, and by 
Suffern & Son, certified public accountants at 
No. 60 Wall street, New York City, all of 
which were found to agree in every particu- 
lar with the respective accounts on the books 
of the company. The Washington Life now 
issues non-participating policies on New York 
Standard Forms with low rates of premium 
and liberal guarantees. Among the directors 
of the Washington Life are such well known 
men as Dumont Clarke, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, Charles H. Allen, William Corcoran 
Eustis, Levi P. Morton, Winthrop Rutherford 
and Valentine P. Snyder. Prospective insur- 
ers may well consider the Washington Life. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., of which Morgan G. Bulkeley 
is President, has now published its fifty-sev- 
enth annual statement showing the results of 
business during the year 1906. The total as- 
sets on the first day of the present year 
amounted to $84,029.752, which is an increase 
of $4,782,248. The total income for 1906 was 
$18,304,836, a gain of $1,344.305. Life insur- 
ance in force on January 1, 1907, was $261,- 
362,984, as compared with $250.858,315 twelve 
months ago. The increase in accident imsur- 
ance in force this year over last year was 
$9,795,746. The Aetna Life is one of the old- 
est and best known companies in the world, 
as it is also the largest to write life, accidént, 
liability and health insurance. It has paid to 
policyholders, from organization in 1850 to 


January 1, 1907, $162,645,344.06, 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA 
According to the fifty-ninth annual state 
ment of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Philadelphia, the gross assets of the 
company are now $83,716,952, which is a re- 
markable gain of $7,372,440, in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly adverse conditions that have pre- 
vailed during the past twelve months. The 
surplus has been increased during the same 
period by $1,974,484 and is now $12,055,854. 
It is interesting to note that the total paid to 
policy-holders during the year in death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities, surrender 
values, etc., was $7,932,734. The growth of the 
Penn Mutual since its organization in 1847 
has been steady and continuous. Beginning 
in a very small way and confining its opera- 
tions to a few Eastern States, its assets stead- 
ily increased from year to year. Developing 
its business slowly and conservatively, it grad- 
ually widened its field until today its opera- 
tions are continental in scope and embrace the 
entire country. The company’s report for the 
past year shows that it issued 25,482 policies 
for $67,222,562 of new paid for insurance dur- 
ing that period, making a total of 164,582 
policies in force on January Ist of the present 
year, which guaranteed $396,319,522 of paid 
for insurance. This exhibit places the Penn 
Mutual in the front rank of American life in- 
surance companies. The officers of this great 
company are as follows: George K. Johnson, 
President; Lincoln K. Passmore and William 
H. Kingsley, Vice-Presidents; John Humphrey, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and John J. Barker, 
Actuary. 
THE UNION (FIRE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Union (Fire) Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., which was incorporated in 
1804, in its statement now published, shows 
total assets of $802,821. The capital of the 
Union Company is $200,000, and a surplus to 
policy-holders of $349,092 is a part of the ex- 
hibit. The company has paid losses since or- 
ganization of $19,000,000. William Muir is 
President and E. R. Daniells Secretary of both 
companies. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania. which was incorporated in 1794. 
in its statement now published, shows total 
assets of $838,741. The capital is $200,000, and 
there appears a surplus as to policy-holders of 
$449.893. The company has paid losses since 
organization of $17,675,724. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE 
LIMITED, OF LONDON. 
The annual statement of the United States 
Branch of the Phcenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London, shows total admitted as- 
sets of $3,220,896. The company’s total lia- 
bilities are $2,287,671, while the surplus is . 
$942,225. The office of the United States 
Branch is 47 Cedar street. 
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UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO.,, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The United Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., of which Colonel Robert B. Beath 
is President, in its published statement, shows 
gross assets of $1,934,485. The Company was 
founded in 1860 and has a perpetual charter. 
Its capital stock is $400,000. The net surplus 
of the Company is $76,309. The funds of the 
Company are.conservatively invested in bonds 
and stocks, the market value of which exceeds 
the par value by over $100,000. The reserve 
of the United Firemen’s is nearly one and a 
half million of dollars: 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
* The eighth annual report of the Boston 
Mutual Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., 
which is now operating under the full reserve 
‘aw applicable to other Massachusetts life in- 
surance companies, shows total admitted assets 
of $526,992, or a gain of 35 per cent. over last 
year, against which are chargeable liabilities 
to a total of $485,304, leaving a surplus of 
$41,508, which is 17 per cent. better than last 
year. The insurance now in force totals $11,- 
952,378. The reserve has gained in volume to 
the extent of 35 per cent. John W. Wheeler 
is President, Wm. P. Woods Vice-President, 
Benjamin W. Rowell Treasurer and H. O. 
Edgerton, Secretary of the Boston Mutual. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIM- 
ITED) OF LONDON — UNITED 
STATES BRANCH. 

The Atlas Assurance Company (Limited) 
of London, in its statement of condition of 
the United States Branch, shows assets in the 
United States of $1,950,635, which is an in- 
crease of $10,204 over last year. The liabili- 
lies of the company are $1,326,455, with a con- 
sequent surplus to policy-holders of $633,180. 
Curtis C. Wayland is Manager of the City 
Department, with -offices at 100 William street, 
New York. The Trustees of the United 
States Branch are R. J. Cross, John Kean and 
Henry S. Redmond. Frank Lock is the Man- 
ager. The net losses in connection with the 
San Francisco fire were about $1,700,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
_COMPANY OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 
[he New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 

pany 9f Manchester, N. H., in its thirty-sev- 

enth progressive annual statement, just issued, 
shows a present day surplus of $1,257,058, 
which is a slight increase over their last year’s 
igures in this regard. The assets of the com- 
pany are now $4,310,836. Last year they were 
$4,060,141. The capital of the New Hampshire 

Fire is $1,000,000 and the company has a rein- 

surance reserve of $1,721,307. In spite of the 

bad fire insurance year just closed, this com- 
pany is able to report progress, Frank W. Sar- 
geant is President of the company. The Sec- 

tetaries are Frank E. Martin and Lewis W. 

Crockett. 





THE DELAWARE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. .- 


According to the seventy-first annual state- 
ment of the Delaware Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, which was established in 1835, 
the company now has total assets of $1,865,347. 
Its capital is $400,000, and the net surplus is 
now $142,829. The reserve is $972,174. Col. 
Tattwall Paulding is President and Charles 
H. Yarnall Vice-President of the Delaware 
Insurance Company. 


READING NOTICES 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago March 32, 
under the auspices of the Tourist Department of the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Line, for Cali- 
fornia. The trip is made one way through Colorado. 
Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of interest in 
the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining 
car and hotel accommodations included. For itineraries 
and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, M ° 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 








THE SILVER STANDARD. VOL. II. 

The Silver Standard, as issued by the Meriden Britannia 
Company last year, was so popularly received that its 
publication has now been followed by a second volume 
along similar lines. The attractive binding of last year 
has been duplicated this year and the style’ and format 
of both books have been made uniform. In these busy 
days it is educational to pause for-breath for a moment 
and look back upon the events that were interesting our 
fathers and forefathers. The year 1847, with which the 
Silver Standard is concerned, has much of both human 
and sociological interest for those of us who enjoy 
harking back to other days. Horace Greeley was a figure 
then as now, cate ee he was in the flesh instead of 
memory. Daniel Webster, during the period covered by 
the Silver Standard, was devoting himself to opposing 
the Mexican War. Neal Dow was then Mayor of Port- 
land. He was at that time active in his fight for pro- 
hibition. Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, and N. P. Willis 
failed to think just alike and the result was a knockout 
for the poet and the drama triumphed over literature, if 
a cowhiding incident which took place with these two as 
principals concerned may be thus construed. Chicago 
then had a population of 17,000, and altogether the days 
recalled by the Siler Standard, as we look back upon 
them under its inspiration, were for the most part happy 
ones. The present volume, like its predecessor, is a 
curious and very interesting one. 


IT’S EASY FOR A HOUSEWIFE 
to decide which article is best by testing at home, and 
when a sufficient quantity for that purpose can be had for 
nothing, it is unwise not to make the test. 

If you have Silverware. drop a postal to “Silicon,” 30 
Cliff Street, New York City, and you will receive free of 
cost a trial quantity of Electro-Silicon. The secret of 
keeping silverware bright and beautiful will then be re- 
vealed to you, and we promise you will be well repaid 
for your trouble. 

Electro-Silicon is a powder of absolute purity and 
fineness, imparting a wonderful luster, with little labor, 
and without the slightest injury to the most delicate sur- 
faces of silverware and all fine metals. Its merits have 
ome for it the commendation of housekeepers every- 
where. 

It is sold by grocers and druggists generally, or sent 
postpaid: by the manufacturers on receipt of 15 cts. per 
box in stamps. 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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To Have the Earliest Vegetables 


in their neighborhood has always been a source of pride to all progressive gardeners, 
If you want the choicest vegetables from five days to a week ahead of your neighbors, 


Sab tat ee “t ae ee ee 


Maule’s Always Ahead Collection 


is what you surely need. The following six Specialties are superlative, not only with regard 
to earliness, but in quality as well. For 50 cents I will send one regular size packet of 
Maule’s Earliest of All Tomato. — Five days’ Lightning Scarlet Turnip Radish.—Produces 
earlier than any other. | ood size radishes in 14 to 20 days. 
New Alpha Beet.—As early as the earliest and Maule’s Extra rly Cucumber.—A week ear- 
twice as large. Cooks fine. lier than the hext best and very productive. 
Maule’s First Early Cabbage. — Flat headed,| New Neapolitan Pepper. — One or two weeks 
but as early as the earliest pointed varieties. | ahead of every other variety. A great yielder. 
One packet of each of the above six novelties for 50 cents, postpaid, is an offer worthy the 
attention of every reader of this magazine. With the seeds, if requested, I will also send 
you a copy of my New Seed Book for 1907, pronounced by all the best catalogue I have issued 
in the past 30 years; it contains 63 Specialties in Vegetable Seeds and 69 Specialties in Flower 
Seeds, many of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 338,000 copies of this Book have already 
been mailed, at a cost of more than $45,000. I merely make this statement to give readers of 
this advertisement who are not acquainted with Maule’s Seeds, an idea of the enormous busi- 
ness I am doing annually with the gardeners of the country. You certainly need this Book 
before ordering Seeds, Bulbs, Plants or Trees of any description. It is sent free to all ordering 
the above collection of my choice Novelties, and sending me 50 cents for same. 


Address WM. HENRY MAULE, 1779 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*Ridbatttolfe 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its 

policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLIGY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is aleo made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








phiets, rates, and 


ite. 
values for sent on @ 
ntin t'Ge eee, 3 Office. — - 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F.Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Secy’. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
Wants 


: 


GUIDES CHILDREN 


Experience and a ad & Mather’s Love 
Make Advice Valuable. 


An llls. mother writes about feeding children: 

“If mothers would use Grape-Nuts more for 
their little ones, there would be less need for 
medicines and fewer doctor bills. 

“If those suffering from indigestion and stom- 
ach troubles would live on Grape-Nuts, toast and 
good milk for a short period they would experi- 
ence more than they otherwise would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to know the 
benefit of Grape-Nuts as an appetizing, strength- 
ening food. It is every evening, with few varia- 
tions, like this: ‘Mama, let’s have toast and 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast; or, let’s have eggs 
and Grape-Nuts’—never forgetting the latter. 

“One of our boys in school and 15 years of age 
repeatedly tells me his mind is so much brighter 
and in every way he feels so much better after 
having Grape-Nuts as a part if not all his break- 
fast.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


A History of . . 
Our Own Times 





Both as an encyclopedia for reference 
and an expositor of the underlying cur- 
rents of our national life, The Independ- 
ent is well worth preserving. We began 
with 1904 to divide the fifty-two issues 
of the year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in 
gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St. New York 
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How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 


California. via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey: The 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. 


Inquire of 


BE. L. LOMAX, ae Ay 


Omaha, Ne 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil) 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi. 
tively free from Gengrecesto taste and 


odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottied by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk You know you 
the genuine when you receive the 
oval bottle bearing the name of 





Schieffelia ‘& Company, New York 


LE AGENTS 
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192 Broadway, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


FREE Nevada Map 


If you are interested in mining send for the latest and 
best of Nevada, showing all mining districts, railroad 
built and building. a 


JOHN J. BUNTE CO., . . 
New York 
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fi New York to Porto Rico direct.—goi pletely aro 
catry you from New York to Po co ng com y arou: 
—stopping a day or two at the interesting places, 


Around 


The Most Delightful Cruise 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ecean voyage be a most healthful and 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North 


able 
Then 


spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flo wer-scented air is laden with health and ha: 
THE NEW YORK AND 


iness. 
ANY’S palatial steamers will 
nd the island 


Porto Rico 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed monannve has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—the p) = the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 


tions. (the boat is your hotel during the entire tri 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation whic 


hey combine speed, comfort and safety. 
the ingenuity of man ! could devise. 


immatan for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 


or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Square, NL Y. 





12 Broadway, New York. 








FINANCIAL 





1875 1907 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convecisnse 
of enstomers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


DON’T COUGH! 
Dr. Wm. Hall’ s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS. 
Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 





Zist YEAR 








DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPARY. 


Meriden, Conn., February 4th, 1907. 
At a meeting of directors. of this Company held today 
an extra Dividend of one (1) per cent. was declared on 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable March ist, 1907, to 
stockholders of record February 16th, 1907. 
Transfer books will be closed February 16th, at 12 M., 
and reopened March 2d, at 10 A. M. Cheques will be 


mailed 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, February 6th 
The Board of Directors of the NIL SS eel 
COMPANY has this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. on the COMMON STOCK of the 
Company: ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
March 20th and ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CEN pay- 
able June 20th, 1907. 
For the dividend payable March 20th, the transfer. books 
bo. close at 3 P. M. March 14th and will reopen at 10 
M. March 2ist, 1907; for the es a i — June 
2th the transfer bocks ‘will close at 3 June 14th 
and reopen at 10 A. M, June 2ist, i007. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 

New York, February 6th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of the NILES-BEMENT-POND 
COMPANY has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the PREFERRED STOCK of 

the Company, payable February 15th, 1907. 

The transfer books will close at 12 o’clock noon Febru- 
ary 9th, and will soogen oi at 10 A. M. wenevery, 16th, 1907 

RLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


UNITED BANK NOTE CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors of the United Bank Note Cor- 
poration have declared a dividend ” One Per Centum 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on February 15, 1907, to holders of record of such 
Common Stock at the — of business on February 1, 1907. 
The transfer books of the Common Stock will be closed 
at 3 o’clock p. m. on Friday, February 1, 1907, and will 
be reopened at 10 o’clock a. m. on Saturday, February 16, 


1907. New York, yn, St EsE. si 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BUSTON, MASS. 


INCOME DURING 1906. 
Premium income 
Interest income 
Other income 


$413,395 51 


Death Losses 
Dividend to policy-holders 
Annuities, surrender values and 
~~ payments to 
ers 


Total payments to 2 ery $132,950 77 
Commissions and all other ex- 

r~ to agents 
All other disbursements 


Total disbursements 


Excess of income over disbursements. . 


Stocks and bonds $144,410 83 
Loans secured by mortgages. . 15,000 00 
Loans to_ policy-holders and 

loans secured by collateral.... 159,411 77 
Premium notes, bills, receivable, 

agents’ balances secured, . net 

count of uncollected and de- 

remiums 

Cash on hand and deposited in 

banks and trust companies. . 


$302,088 81 
$111,306 70 


Gross assets 
Less items not admitted.. 


Total admitted assets 


Death losses in process of set- 

tlement 
Reserve fund to protect all — 

standing policies > 
Unassigned funds, 
Sundry Habilities 

Total liabilities 

Total amount paid policy-holders ae or- 

ganization $690,741 37 


Insurance in force $11,952,378 00 


Increase for 1906, $2,747,400 


GAIN IN PERCENTAGE FOR 1906, 


insurance in force 
premium income 

admitted assets 

amount paid policy-holders 


ny is now operating under the full reserve 
A le to other Massachusetts life insurance com- 
panies. 


JOHN W. WHEELER, Pres. 
WM. P. WOODS, Vice-Pres. 
BENJAMIN W. ROWELL, Treas. 

H. 0. EDGERTON. Sec’y 


CARL BRADLEY, Supt. of Agencies 
HOME OFFICES: 141 Milk Street. BOSTON 


This com 
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Fifty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1906 


SE Se 


For Premiums and Annuities. bere k 
For Interest, etc 181,908 oe 19,587,451 56 


$92,468,019 07 





Claims by Death 

Matured Endowments and An- 
nuities 

Surrender Values 

*Premium Abatements 


Total Paid Policy-holders. . 
Instalment Payments 
ee, and other State 

xe 


- 470,829 01 
Medical Fees, 

Legal Expenses 536,804 07 
Commissions to ‘Agents and 

Rents 1,995,674 67 

Agency and other Expenses.. 89,925 82 
Advertising, Printing and Sup- 

95,952 08 


lies and Posta; 
191,280 27 11,447,742 03 


$7,932,784 41 
a tre 70 


Office Furniture, Maintenance 
of Properties, etc 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1907 

*In addition to the abeve abatements the g Compan al- 
lotted to deferred distribution policies $943,236.09, making 
the total apportionment of surplus during 1906 $2,191,717.89. 
Added to Reserve, $5,775,373.00. 


ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and other Bonds $32,942,356 25 
a and —y _ wat ey Cue 402,826 12 
ortgages an roun n ens, 
(Valuation, $80,011,875) 82,762,445 62 
Premium Notes, secured by 
Reserve value, $1,844, 1,475, = ° 
7,901,95 
2,982,931 52 





Policy Loans (Reserve value, $9,877,500)... 
Stocks, etc. (Market value, 


260,624) 
Home Lite, Boston Office and other Real 
state 
Cash on Deposit and in Company’s Office.... 
Net Ledger Assets 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums. . 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc.. 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1907........ Sauter $83,716,951 76 
LIABILITIES. 
eer pw 3, 3% and 4 per cent. as required 


$71,219,531 00 
441,566 19 
618,825 93 


Policy Claims awaiting proof 
— on Unreported Policies, etc 
sen Accumulated upon Deferred Distribu- 


Policies 5,594,678 26 


5,942,350 38 
$83,716,951 76 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON, President. 
LINCOLN KE. PASSMORE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN HUMPHREYS, Seo’y and Treas’r. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
The Accounts and Assets of the Company were inspected 
and verified by the Audit Company of New York, Novem: 
ber 5. 1906, : 
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Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar St., New York. 280 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 





iw PHdOENITX 


Assurance Company, Limited 


Fires © Fire OF LONDON 


Statement of U.S. Branch, December 31, 1906 


ASSETS. 
egy Bonds $289,450 00 
tate Bonds 500,000 00 
Atlag Assurance Comparp, Utd | Zi po74, pees of 
100 William St., New Bork Railroad Bonds 1,220,931 25 


Uncollected premiums 295,339 83 
ere nee Cash on hand and in Bank 291,273 51 


B E R K 8 H | R E L I FE All other Assets saist 2 


Total Admitted Assets, - $3,229,896 07 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIABILITIES. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, Outstanding Losses $279,107 00 
Unearned Premiums 2,002,927 85 


values in cach A 3 we taser. All other Liabilities 5,035 97 
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Total Liabilities $2,287,670 82 
SURPLUS, és 942,225 25 





$3,229,896 07 
JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey Office United States Branch: 
353 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
57th ANNUAL STATEMENT (Condensed) 


of the 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
January 1, 1907 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure . Reserve ¢ on life, ‘endowment and term poli 
Office building t | cies, by the 3% per cent, standard ” $71, 135, ans 
Cash on hand and in banks 7, < Special reserve, not included above 874, 
Stocks and bonds a Premiums paid in advance, and other liabil- 
Mortgages secured by real estate a . f ities 83,051 5 
Loans on collateral 1, ,085 49 | Unearned interest paid on policy loans.. 121,548 : 
Loans secured by policies of this company.. 4,865,946 33 | Surplus reserved for special class of policies 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1906 926,809 83 and dividends to policy-holders not yet due 866,013 
Premiums in course of colleetion and deferred | Losses and claims awaiting proof, and not 
premiums (net) 743,567 27 yet due 606,568 45 
| Unearned premiums on accident, health and 
Itability insurance 1,592,877 52 
| Reserve for lability claims 1,536,166 | 
Market value of securities over cost 2,516,751 22 Surplus to policy-holders 7,213,327 53 


Total assets $84,029,752 09 Total liabilities $84,029,752 09 





RECORD FOR 1906. 


Total Income, . : - ‘ . ‘ s 5 * $18,304,835 61 
Paid Policy-holders. . ‘ . : j ‘ ‘ s 8,934,936 73 
Increase in Assets, . ° ° . ‘ f ‘ ; : 4,782,247 77 
Increase in Life Insurance in Feces, F . » ‘ ; 7 10,504,669 00 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force, ; ; - 9,795,746 00 

Total paid Policy-holders since organization in 1850 ; ‘ 162,635,344 06 


THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID) | STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 














JANUARY ist, 1907 
SSETS $29,138, 062 1¢ 
26,318,347 ee 
171,249.88 


318,192 98 183,108.52 SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 

915,132.37 + 204,407.86 Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
SS sees , guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
101,451.03 | 219,983.34 NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
1,191,663.33_}__ 237,759.15 Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
1,269,088.30 | 264,744 03 
1,505,101.00 304,351,79 


tan ases 1 sen tae 1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


1.220 061.20. ADD ODL Dt 


NEWHAMPSHIRE National Hartford 


Tz 5B: ! CONNECTICUT 


,—__-/ 2-e22210 24.1 S40.840.i12 


FIRE |FIREINSURANCE Cel | sere ee 


Lo at Re-Insurance Reserve 3,881,702 09 
474.683.86 W Unsettled Losses and other claims 966,708 71 
3. sna ES TEX, ‘154.81 Net Surplus 1,228,441 74 


[__3.877, 848-70 1,193.846.08  \ Total Assets, Jan. 1, 190 076,852 54 
[3,911,743 34 1.199.685 49 \ as, —— $7.07 


we NICHOLS, President. 

| 4,069.140.67 1.252.26706 \ P nt Sr ma 
/ 4,310,836.19 1.257.058.25 \ B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
s * G. i. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 







































































